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‘THE FOUNDATION STONE of the South Bank Concert 
Hall was laid by the Prime Minister on Wednesday. 
Two new drawings of the building are reproduced. 472 


IN A PAPER on “ Some Effects of Social Planning on 
Design,’ read to the British Association, Mr. G. 
Grenfell Baines (who is planning consultant to Aycliffe 
New Town) outlines the view that a “ ward ”’ of 2,000 
people is the natural community unit. 489 


THE URGENT NEED to rebuild the City of London was 
stressed by the Lord Mayor (Sir George Aylwen) at a 
luncheon given in his honour by the London Master 
Builders’ Association. 491 


A COMPREHENSIVE PLAN for North Staffordshire has 
been prepared by Sir Patrick Abercrombie and Mr. 
Herbert Jackson. 492 


IN A SUMMING UP of the recent series of articles on 
“* The Organisation of Building Firms,”’ the suggestion 
is made that the data gathered together might be the 
basis of further study to ascertain the pattern for each 
size and type of firm. 493 


BRITISH CEMENT COMPANIES have declared their unani- 
mous opposition, ‘“‘ without compromise,” to the 
proposal to nationalise the industry and the Earl of 
Selborne, chairman of the Cement Makers’ Federation, 
has announced that the major groups are already 
making preparations to safeguard their shareholders’ 
overseas interests by the formation of new companies. 495 


SOME INTERESTING COMMENTS on the British Building 
Industry are contained in a ieading article in the New 
York Herald Tribune. ‘* Production per man hour is 
50 per cent. greater here [U.S.A.] not because our 
workers are more skilled or more industrious, so much 
as because it has been made worth while to give them 
tools, the helpers, the working conditions and the 
incentives to do the job better and faster,”’ 495 


REFERENCE to a new form of softwood stock return, 
designed to ensure that no softwood is delivered without 
a covering licence, is made in a letter to quota-holders 
from the President of the Timber Trade Federation. 497 





DEVALUATION AND THE BUILDING 
INDUSTRY 


TH question which every man must now ask himself is 
““How is devaluation going to affect me?” This 
does not mean that we must take a selfish or egoistic view; 
it merely means that individual responsibility is the corner 
stone of democracy and we must accept our individual 
responsibilities if we are to preserve our way of life. 

Nearly all Press commentators are agreed that de- 
valuation was inevitable; not only was it bound to come, 
it should have come sooner. It will affect some industries 
differently from others. For that reason reaction, comment 
and criticism will be varied. The spokesmen of some 
interests take the view that devaluation should have been 
applied gradually; others that the £ should have been 
allowed to find its own level. This latter course might 


have involved Britain’s resignation from the International 
Monetary Fund; it certainly would not have made for 
immediate stability and the position is already more than 
sufficiently unstable. Stability goes with confidence; 
Great Britain does not command the same confidence 
overseas as she did ten, or even five, years ago. Itis an ironic 
paradox that Britain’s prestige which rightly soared sky- 
high at the time of the successful issue of the Battle of 
Britain should now have fallen to subterranean depths 
because we must meet the bill for our act of valour. 

It is not only our indebtedness resulting from two wars 
that has affected our prestige and made the £ worth so 
little. A large contributory factor is the belief, commonly 
held in dollar countries, that Great Britain is not pulling 
its weight and is spending too much money on unnecessary 
luxuries. We do not propose to argue whether or not this 
belief is justified; the fact that it is commonly held requires 
that we take serious notice of it. Too ready acceptance 
of the facile optimism of Sir Stafford Cripps would mean 
that we did not fully appreciate the extent to which con- 
fidence in this country has been undermined. 

First, let us examine the charge that we are not pulling 
our weight. We have always prided ourselves as a nation 
on our sportsmanship. We have brought the same spirit 
into commerce and industry and this enabled us to capture 
world markets which made us a great nation. If it is true 
that we are not now pulling our weight then we deserve 
all the strictures of our critics. We must, therefore, re- 
examine’ the whole of our national economy and make 
sure that we and all who are in the boat with us are pulling 
our full weight and that each is individually pulling his 
hardest. 

Are there no slackers? Does the policy of assured 
employment really mean full employment, or does it merely 
mean an assured weekly wage packet? Does this policy 
spur every man to greater effort or does it result in com- 
placency and reduced output? Many employers of labour 
hold the view that increased wages alone are not sufficient 
to secure greater output and that it is only when there is 
3 to 5 per cent. unemployment that there is a sufficient 
urge on the workpeople to give of their best in order to 
keep their jobs. The whip is needed as well as the carrot. 
We neither support nor condemn this view. We believe, 
however, that the whole policy of the assured weekly wage 
packet for 100 per cent. of the working population, regard- 
less of output, must bere-examinedatonce. Some thoughts 
on this problem were contained in last week’s broadcast 
“Taking Stock,” from which some extracts are given on 
page 476. 

We come now to the second charge, that we are spending 
too much money upon unnecessary luxuries. Of course, 
the main point of the criticism of ourselves by the dollar 
countries is that we spend more than we can afford on the 
social services. The wording of the Government’s motion 
in the recent debate (‘‘ whilst maintaining full employment 
and safeguarding the social services ’’) showed clearly the 
Cabinet’s attitude on these two policies. ‘“‘ Only over our 
dead body ” it seemed to say “* shall one jot or tittle be taken 
from the law (as enacted by us) until it be fulfilled.” 

Now, a man who has been good enough to lend us a £5 
note is justly aggrieved if he sees us spending it on some- 
thing which he has had to deny himself in order to lend us 
the note. We must therefore pay attention to the criticisms 
by America of our so-called full employment programme and 
our social service. 

There is one such service which affects the building 
industry directly; that is the provision of houses at the 
expense of rates and taxes. If good housing could not be 
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produced by any other means this might.be regarded as a 
necessary part of the health and social service. We had 
ample demonstration, however, in the 20 years between 
the wars that not only can good houses be produced by 
other means but that they were in fact being produced in 
greater numbers, more quickly, and without a penny of 
cost to the State. When private enterprise gets busy 
building houses in the way it knows so well costs are 
reduced and production difficulties overcome. Banks and 
insurance companies have plenty of money to lend, the 
building societies have over £1,000 million of assets, and 
there are hundreds of thousands of people who are only too 
anxious to buy and own a home for themselves. Now that 
over 1,000,000 units of accommodation, the greater part 
to let, have been provided since the war, expenditure upon 
locai authority housing could be cut—indeed almost 
eliminated—to-morrow. Millions of pounds would be 
saved in subsidies, and an army of architectural and sur- 
veying assistants, clerks of works, accountants and others 
in public and local authority service released for other and 
more productive work. 
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This is only one facet of our “* extravagant social service ”” 
but it is one which is justly criticised. The lender cannot 
afford the wasteful programme upon which the borrower 
embarks, if not light-heartedly at least with complete 
doctrinaire blindness. Under the high sounding phrase 
“* safeguarding the social services ” we may merely be bind- 
ing ourselves to dangerous and possibly disreputable 
politics; disreputable in the eyes of our creditors because 
they see more clearly than we permit ourselves to see the 
possibilities of political bribery in subsidised votes. 

The devaluation debate exploded the fallacy that the 
only adverse effect of devaluation will be 1d. increase in 
the loaf. Why the Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
have gone out of his way to spread this ridiculous belief 
we cannot imagine. Our whole internal economy must be 
revised and amended where necessary. Without sacrificing 
real social service we can get rid of pig-headed adherence 
to theories of nationalisation and subsidy; above all by 
example and precept we must show ourselves and our 
creditors that we have realised that the only cure for our 
present financial plight lies in work. 








SURRREE 
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THE SOUTH BANK 
CONCERT HALL 


ON Wednesday last the Prime Minister 

laid the foundation stone of the Con- 
cert Hall on the South Bank. Two new 
drawings, reproduced on this page, show the 
river front of the concert hall and (in the 
lower illustration) the building in its setting 
between Hungerford and Waterloo Bridges. 
Plans were illustrated in The Builder for 
May 6, 1949, when the scheme was full 
described. The whole of the structure will 
be of reinforced concrete, faced externally 
with Portland stone. The cost of the build- 
ing, five-sixths of which is scheduled to be 
opened by May, 1951, is £2,000,000. The 
architects are Mr. Robert H. Matthew, 
A.R.LB.A. (Architect to the Council), Mr. 
J. L. Martin, M.A., F.R.I.B.A. (deputy 
architect), and Mr. Edwin Williams, M.B.E., 
F.R.I.B.A. (senior architect). 
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NOTES anp NEWS 


Building Productivity and the R.1.B.A. 
MTHE inaugural Meeting of the R.I.B.A. 
for the session 1949/1950 will be held 
on Tuesday, November 1, at 6.0 p.m., at 
the R.I.B.A., when the President, Mr. 
Michael Waterhouse, will deliver his 
presidential address and will present the 
R.I.B.A. Distinction in Town Planning to 
Mr. R. H. Matthew, A.R.I.B.A. As the 
President intends to devote his address 
to his experiences with the Mission which 
went to America under the auspices of 
the Anglo-American Productivity Coun- 
cil to investigate American building 
methods, the meeting promises to be an 
interesting one. Tea will be served from 
5.15 p.m. 
The Modern Expression. 

THE road to modern expression in 
architecture is frequently blocked by deep- 
rooted adherence to the traditional pat- 
tern of life and no better example of 
this can surely be found than the refusal 
of the Pope to sanctify and recognise as 
part of the Roman Catholic Church Oscar 
Niemeyer’s new modern church at Pan- 
pulla, Brazil. This church, St. Francisco 
de Panpulla, is well known to avid archi- 
tectural students of all ages for its divert- 
ing use of reinforced concrete and mosaic 
panel walling. Its main form, reminiscent 
of an aircraft hangar, has attached to it 
(by a rather pointless concrete canopy) a 
bell-tower which reduces in plan towards 
the ground. This tower, however, is not 
without merit architecturally, and certainly 
as attractive as that of many of the recent 


reinforced concrete churches in Switzer- 


land. But it is in the matter of scales that 
St. Francisco would appear to fail as 
ecclesiastical architecture. Its parabolic 
forms, admittedly reminiscent of ancient 
South American building forms, are too 
large in their relation to the human figure 
—all great ecclesiastical work has always 
demonstrated this connection, but in the 
case of Niemeyer’s church sheer form 
has overlaid this essential, and therein lies 
its fault. 

However, the decision to ban its use 
will undoubtedly arouse criticism. The 
church was built in 1944 at the order of 
Archbishop Benedito Valdares and pre- 
sumably the design was approved by him. 
That the Pope disapproves of its unusual 
character demonstrates once again the 
power of tradition in art. 

War Memorial, Australia House. 

WESTMINSTER City Council offer no 
objection in principle to a request made 
by the High Commissioner for Australia 
and the Minister of Transport that the 
Australian Government should erect at 
the junction: of Strand and Aldwych out- 
side Australia House a memorial to mem- 
bers of the Australian forces who fell in 
the late war. The design for the memorial 
is the subject of a competition which is 
being held by the Australian Battlefields 
Memorials Committee. 

Regency Houses Dispute. 

Naso houses in Albany-street and 
Regency houses in Clarence-gardens are 
the subject of a difference of opinion be- 
tween St. Pancras council and the L.C.C. 
over the Regent’s Park area redevelop- 
ment scheme. The L.C.C. has suggested 
that because of their architectural and 
historic interest the houses are worthy 
of preservation and it has made that a 
condition of approval of the scheme. St. 
Pancras council is appealing against this 
condition to the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning, having been advised 
that in both cases the houses are’ not 
worthy of preservation. 
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A Luncheon to the Lord Mayor. 

THE luncheon given by the London 
Master Builders’ Association to the Lord 
Mayor (Ald. Sir George Aylwen), on 
Monday, at the Savoy, was a cheerful 
and well-attended opening to the autumn 
season. The L.M.B.A. President, Mr. 
Nigel Hannen, presiding over a distin- 
guished company which included the 
Minister of Works, gave, in his opening 
speech, an opportunity to the Lord Mayor 
to ae something on the state of the plans 
for the City rebuilding, which Sir George 
took with both hands. The case which 
he made out for an early decision on the 
City’s planning proposals, and at least a 
start on rebuilding, is printed elsewhere 
in this issue. The excellent sense and 
good delivery showed how fortunate the 
City has been in its choice. Architects, 
builders and all who hope to see a crafts 
resurgence, will join in the hope that Sir 
George will not lay down his task of 
pressing for a speedy decision in this 
matter of rebuilding the heart of the com- 
mercial Empire. 

A welcome note of colour was given 
to the menu card by the L.M.B.A. coat-of- 
arms, reproduced in colour on a public 
occasion for the first time since the war. 


National Parks. 
COMMENTS on certain aspects of the 
National Parks and Access to the 


Countryside Bill appeared in the Septem- 
ber issue of the journal of the Commons, 
Open Spaces and Footpaths Preservation 
Society. The passing of the Bill through 
Parliament is described as one of the 
most important events in the Society’s 
history. 

An editorial note on development in 
national parks, while approving the view 
of most local planning authorities that 
areas destined to become national parks 
should receive immediately special treat- 
ment for the preservation of their national 
beauty, expresses doubt as to whether 
Government departments take the same 
view. Referring to the Forestry Com- 
mission’s proposal to plant conifers over 
1,200 acres in the Quantocks, which at 
present are wide expanses of heather and 
bracken, the note states that, because of 
their small area (only some 10 miles long 
by 4 across), the Quantocks are particu- 
larly susceptible to disfigurement. The 
note continues:— 

“In addition to its effect on the general 
landscape, commercial planting involves 
fencing, closure. of footpaths, and de- 
struction of the habitats of birds, flowers, 
insects and other kinds of wild life; more- 
over, natural woods are part of the 
fabric of the countryside and add to its 
beauty; but artificial plantations, how- 
ever carefully sited, are superimposed and 
do not harmonise with their surround- 
ings.” The note urges the abandonment 
of this proposal. 

Appointment. 

Mr. THOMAS EDWARD FOSTER, 
A.R.LC.S., of Chester-road, Whitchurch. 
Shropshire, has been appointed as land 
Cg in the Native Land Trust Board. 

lil. 
Official Opening of Dover Schools. 

THE Minister of Education (Mr. George 
Tomlinson) will visit Kent on Wednes- 
day next, Octaber 19, to open officially 
three new County schools at Dover. The 
Minister will inspect the schools, begin- 
ning at Shatterlocks county primary, 
going then to Powell county primary on 
the Buckland Valley estate and conclud- 
ing his tour at Castlemount county 
secondary school, where the opening 
ceremony will be performed under the 
chairmanship of County Alderman W. C. 
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Redman, vice-chairman of the Kent Edu- 
cation Committee. All the three schools 
are already in use by pupils. 


Professional Announcements. 

Mr. T. Atwyn Luioyp, F.R.1.B.A., P-P.T.P.L, 
announces that he has taken into partnership 
Mr. Alexander J. Gordon, A.R.I.B.A., who has 
previously been associated with him. The 
practice will in future be conducted under the 
title: T. Alwyn Lloyd and Gordon, F./A.R.1.B.A. 

(Messrs. EAstMAN PARTNERS announce that on 
Monday, October 10, they moved to additional 
premises at 21, The Grove, High-street, Slough, 
to which address all correspondence should be 
sent (tel.: Slough 23044, unchanged), and 
where they will be pleased to receive trade cata- 
logues and information. 

MEssrs. C. WAKEMAN AND PARTNERS, quan- 
tity surveyors, announce that as from October 1 
they have relinquished their interest in their 
Bristol and Exeter offices. Messrs. G. C. Banks 
and B. R. Wood, who have for many years 
been resident partners in Bristol, will continue 
to practise at these offices under the style of 
Banks, WooD AND PARTNERS. 

Messrs. WAKEMAN AND PARTNERS also announce 
that ag from the same date they have relin- 
quished their interest in their branch office at 
123, London-road North, Lowestoft. Messrs. 
J. F. Ashford and J. T. E. Trower, who have 
for many years been associated with the firm, 
will continue to carry on this practice at this 
office under the style of AsHrorpD AND TROWER. 

Messrs. L. C. Wakeman and Partners will con- 
tinue to practise in Birmingham, London and 
Caernarvon. 

Mr. Artour §S. Cripps, F.IAA. & S., 
M.R.San.I., would be. pleased to receive trade 
catalogues at 6, Shooter’s Hill, Cowes, I.W. 


COMING EVENTS 


Friday, October 14. 

BIRMINGHAM AND Five Counties ARCHITECTURAL 
AssociaTion.—“ Planning of Health Centres,” by 
Mr. D, A. Goldfinch, F.R.I.B.A. Royal Society 
of Artists’ Galleries, New-street, Birmingham. 


6.15 p.m. 4 
Saturday, October 15. 
InstituTe oF Pauysics.—‘ Tie " 
Approach to the Thermodynamics of Alloys, 
by Dr. G. V. Raynor. University of Birming- 
10 a.m. 
Monday, October 17. i 
TimBeR DEVELOPMENT AssocriaTION.— World 
Timber Resources,” by r. . L. Money. 
Maidstone Technical, College. 7.15 p.m. 


Tuesday, October 18. 

TREADING AND District ASSOCIATION OF BUILD- 
ING Trades EmpLovers.—A debate on “Are In- 
centives Good for the Building Industry? 
George Palmer Hall, West-street, Reading. 


7.15 p.m. ; 
Wednesday, October 19. 

‘REINFORCED CONCRETE AssociATIon.—‘‘ Translu- 
cent Concrete” (composite glass and_ rein- 
forced concrete), by Mr. H. Wingrave Newell, 
M.LStruct.E. Institution of Structural Engi- 
neers, 11, Upper Belgrave-street, S.W.1. 6 p.m. 


Thursday, October 20. sia 
Socrery or CxHemicaL Inpustry.—‘‘ Building 
Materials in Antiquity,” by Dr. N. Davey, of 
D. Lecture Hall, Institution of Struc- 
i Upper Belgrave-street, 


Exnerimental 


> 


ham. 


tural Engineers, 11, 
S.W.1. 6 p.m. 
Friday, October 21. 

Ministry of Works.—Opening of Prestressed 
Concrete Exhibition by the Minister of Works. 
Electricity House, Colston-avenue, City Centre 
Bristol. 30 p.m. Continuing open until 
November 1, 


Saturday, October 22. 
InstitoTe. oF Quantity. Surveyors (JUNIOR 
Section).—Visit to a L.C.C. housing site at 
Orpington. 98, Gloucester-place, W.1. 8.30 a.m. 


FROM “THE BUILDER” OF 1849 
Saturday, October 13, 1849. 

Our readers will not be surprised to 
hear that the Metropolitan Sewers’ Com- 
mission, tried and found wanting, is 
dissolved. We have been looking for the 
Lord Chancellor’s supersedeas for some 
time past, and it has now come; whether 
for the purpose, simply, of ridding the 
board of one or two of its members 
found troublesome by those with most 
influence, or that it may be. wholly re- 
constructed, remains to be seen. To the 
constitution of the board we objected 
in the first instance, protesting strongly 
and repeatedly against the systematic 
exclusion of professional and practical 
men. [From a leader.] 
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WALL SURFACES OF OLD BUILDINGS} 
Ancient Usage and Modern Care 


NOTWITHSTANDING the publicity 
which has been given to the subject, 
there is still a good deal of misunderstand- 
ing about the right methods to be adopted 
in the repairand conservation of old build- 
ings. We are glad, therefore, to call 
attention to a series of pamphlets on the 
Care of Churches, the third of which, 
n “ Wall Surfaces: Ancient Usage and 
Modern Care,” by F. C. Eeles, O.B.E., 
D.Litt. (Press and Publications Board of 
the Church Assembly, London, S.W.1, 
price 9d.) is now before us. As Dr. 
Eeles points out, the wrongful treatment 
of the wall surfaces of old churches 
which is so often encountered is largely 
due to the mistaken views of the Gothic 
Revivalist of the Victorian period, whose 
work has often resulted in disfigurement 


the Gothic period, there came a desire 
to expose all stonework. The Victorians 
do not seem to have realised that the 
rougher type of wall was not intended 
to be exposed. Regardless of the prac- 
tice of the ancient builders, they took off 
remains of the original coating, or subse- 
quent coatings with which the walls had 
been repaired, and they pointed up the 
rough or semi-rough stonework beneath 
with great ingenuity, but with an effect 
quite unlike that which the original buil- 
ders intended. 

In the Renaissance and Georgian 
periods, when Gothic architecture was 
despised, methods of surface repair came 
into vogue, of a somewhat thick and 
clumsy kind. Rough-cast plaster was 
popular in the seventeenth century; 





Fig 1. 
appearance of carved screen. 


and led to widespread, if slow, disintegra- 
tion of stonework. The following ex- 
tract and the accompanying illustrations 
are reproduced from the pamphlet by 
courtesy of the author. 

The traditional surface of a wall before 
the nineteenth century was, with certain 
special exceptions, more or less smooth, 
the builders thinking in terms of the supre- 
macy of the architectural features of the 
building standing out from the feature- 
less and severe background. This sur- 
face was produced in two ways. If good 
stone were plentiful and labour could be 
afforded, the wall was built with care- 
fully dressed stones, squared and laid 
in courses, in the manner known to 
builders as ashlar. If suitable stone were 
hard to come by, and if money and 
labour were scarce, the main part of the 
walls was built of rough material, ren- 
dered on the surface with the mortar 
with which the walls were constructed, 
made more or less smooth and finished 
with limewash. In both cases the effect 
obtained was similar. The moulded 
stones, the windows, string courses, and 
other ornamental features stood out in 
prominence against this neutral back- 
ground. 


Nineteenth-century Practices. 


In the nineteenth century, when people 
began to appreciate the architecture of 


An example of skinned walls darkening church and spoiling 
The medizval builders never intended this. 


cement coverings in imitation stone-work 
became fashionable in the eighteenth. 
The nineteenth century found many of 
these in a state of disrepair. The men 
who put them on had little care for the 
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work of the Gothic builders; they had des- 
troyed many of their decorative features, 
and covered others. 

The Victorian restorers, faced with the 
problem of repair, also found that the 
removal of later coverings disclosed valu- 
able work beneath, which ought never 
to have been covéred up. Hence the 
fashion grew of removing wall coverings, 
in the hope of finding and exposing inter- 
esting work long and improperly hidden. 
It is perfectly true that many of these 
later wall coverings were of an unsatis- 
factory kind, and some were in a state of 
decay. Their removal was justified, and 
the exposure of features that ought never 
to have been hidden was a great advan- 
tage, and enhanced the interest of the 
buildings. The mistake was in the mis- 
understanding of the proper treatment of 
the walls, and in the failure to replace 
the right sort of covering. In many 
cases, the later coverings were serving 
their purpose, and should never have 
been removed, though here and there 
hidden features could have been opened 
out. In only too many cases, remains 
of the original coverings themselves were 
quite improperly taken away, for the skin- 
ning of walls had become the fashion. 


Interiors. 

This mishandling of wall surfaces 
reached its worst in the treatment of the 
interiors of churches. In the case of the 
great buildings with walls internally 
faced with ashlar, the result was not so 
serious. The smooth wall surface re- 
mained; very likely it had become covered 
with excessive and, therefore, disfiguring 
coats of wash, difficult to remove without 
clearing everything away. This was the 
case in most of the cathedrals, but the 
architects of those days were not con- 
tent to stop there, and they copied these 
methods not only in churches with inter- 
nal walls of reasonably good stonework 
but in cases where the inside of the build- 
ing was finished with the roughest of 
coarse rubble work (Fig. 1). 

These walls they pointed up like the 
external walls, with the result that, over 
wide areas of the Midlands and the North 
of England, we find churches where 
walls are dark and dingy. This causes 
the windows to look staring, the details 
of the roofs and mouldings cannot be 
seen, and the eye is distracted from the 
architectural features of the building, by 
the restless lines of stone-work,. where 
every stone is surrounded with pointing, 
which may be ribbon-like, or “V” 





Fig. 2. 


SHELTON, ay yn os yom The interior is limewashed 


medieval manner. 
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Fig. 3. SHELTON, BEDFORDSHIRE. An ancient church properly 


treated. Rubble external walls are 


flush pointed and finished with thick 


limewash. 


shaped, but is always hideous. The 
iniquity of the removal of surface dress- 
ing has been the subject of innumerable 
warnings issued by the Church authori- 
ties during the last 20 years, and it is 
not too much to say that this practice has 
now been stopped throughout the coun- 


try. 

Nothing has done more to inflame edu- 
cated opinion against the Victorian res- 
toration methods than this practice, and 
yet it is still hard to eradicate the popu- 
jar idea that it is the correct thing. This 
may be due to the fact that certain nine- 
teenth-century archeologists favoured it 
because they wanted to be able to com- 
pare different types of masonry, regardless 
of the purpose for which they were put 
there. In actual fact, essential features 
can be sufficiently exposed if the plaster- 
ing is done close to the surface in the 
ancient way. The limewash covering 
can be skimmed over ahy stone-work 
which it is desired not wholly to hide 
(Fig. 2). 

Treatment and Remedies. 

Having pointed out the chief exceptions 
to the normal medieval practice of treat- 
ing wall surfaces as plain background 
against which the architectural features 
stood in relief, and having described a 
number of examples of flintwork, ashlar 
and brick which, of course, should be 
preserved for their value as_ surface 
decoration, the author comes to the ques- 
tion of treatment and remedies for normal 
wall surfaces. 

Many, he says, look wrong; many are 
deteriorating. As regards interiors of 
churches, the Central Council has 
repeatedly said that those improperly 
denuded of plaster will have to be covered 
again. The first thing is to cover the worst 
type of skinned rubble: the smoother 
surfaces are less urgent. An illustration 
for Norton, in Worcestershire (Fig. 4) 
shows what can be done to improve a 
moderately rough wall by limewashing 
without the expense of plaster. . 

The question of dressed stonework is 
one which requires special consideration 
in each case. No doubt many arcades 
now exposed were originally coated with 
a thin wash and treated with colour. In 
most cases, it is probably better to leave 
the arcades exposed. But the exposure 
of a lot of irritating cogwheel-like quoins 
is wrong. ‘ 

The exteriors are the most serious 
problem. Here again circumstances may 


alter cases. Broadly it is true to say, as 
in the case of interiors, the walls should 
be treated as the original builders would 
have done. But when we come to decay- 
ing stone, or rubble of the rougher type, 
usually with bad pointing, then re-covering 
becomes essential, and the architect must 
decide the form it must take. It may be 
flush-pointed, and finished with thick 
limewash, as at Shelton, Bedfordshire 
(Fig. 3), or it may be necessary to provide 
a thin covering of rough cast. 

It is essential that pointing should be 
done in the right way. Nothing is more 
deleterious than the use of cement, save 
in a very small proportion and mixed 
with lime. Cement sets too sharply and 
its chemical effect is bad for many kinds 
of stone. Sand used should be clean and 
coarse, and the whole finished with a 
brush and not marked out in any way. 

When good moulded stonework once 
coloured, then covered in a disfiguring 
way, has latterly been cleaned and ex- 
posed by restorers, it is probably best to 
leave it. Yet it is not right to leave ex- 


panses of walls stripped or dingy in the 





Fig. 4. 
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Victorian way. Broadly speaking, it is a 
sound principle to treat wall surfaces as 
the original builders intended. 

Pointing. 

A_ good basic mixing for pointing, 
which may be varied_to suit local condi- 
tions, is six parts of coarse, clean sand 
Lo one of freshly burnt lime. The colour 
of the sand should be considered in rela- 
tion to the stone or brick to be pointed, 
and it should be much coarser and 
sharper than that generally. used by 
builders to-day, When ready for use, the 
mixture should be knocked up with one 
part of cement. 


Repair and Preservation of Masonry. 

Some valuable notes on the methods 
adopted by the Ancient Monuments 
Department of the Ministry of Works 
on the repair and preservation of 
masonry have been prepared by the 
M.O.W. They cover the following 
points: general principles; excavations 
and laying out site; repairs and consoli- 
dation of masonry; materials; raking out 
and filling points; finish of pointing; wall 
tops; displaced masonry; rough racking; 
fractures; voids; and grouting. There 
are two appendices: “A,” dealing with 
vegetation, its effect and removal; and 
“B” with gravity grouting, the method 
adopted by the Department being fully 
described and the gravity grouter illus- 
trated. These notes should be in the 
possession of all who have to undertake 
or be responsible for work of the nature 
described. 


A Castle’s Future? 


_ Because the Ministry of Works con- 
sider East Cowes Castle, Isle of Wight, a 
building of considerable importance, a 
decision on an application from a Cowes 
firm to demolish it has been delayed while 
the matter is further considered. 

Mr. John Nash built the castle at the 
end of the 18th century for his own occu- 
pation. Although the building was occu- 
pied and in a fair state of repair until it 
was requisitioned for military purposes 
during the war, subsequent damage and 
vandalism reduced the interior to ruin, 
and, not being weatherproof, the building 
is decaying. 





a 


NORTON, WORCESTERSHIRE. Rough-skinned walls improved by 


limewashing, even without plastering. 
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THE BUILDER 


PRODUCTIVITY AND ITS ALTERNATIVE 
Summary of a Broadcast Debate 


TPHE conclusions that since the war we 
in this country have not advanced 
our industrial productivity nearly fast 
and that unless we wake up and 


enough I i 
set the pace that is necessary nothing 
can save the country from starvation and 


mass unemployment were drawn by four 
prominent ‘figures in the industrial field 
who took part in the B.B.C. “Taking 
Stock ” programme in the Home Service 


‘on October 6. 

The chairman for the discussion was 
Sir George Schuster and the speakers 
were Sir Norman Kipping, Director 
General of the Federation of British 
Industries; Prof. T. U. Matthew, of the 
Department of Engineering Production at 
Birmingham University; L. H. C. Tippett, 
of the British Cotton Industry Research 
Association, and E. P. Harries, Produc- 
tivity Officer of the Trades Union Con- 
gress. ; 
Early discussion turned on the question 
of why increased productivity was needed 
and Sir GEORGE SCHUSTER summed up the 
answers of the speakers by saying: 
“Increased productivity is needed to avoid 
unemployment with starvation. I think 
the deadly danger that threatens us today 
is the failure to get the means to pay for 
the essential imports—the food to keep 
our bodies going; the raw materials to 
keep the wheels of industry going. Let's 
turn now to the question of what we’ve 
got to do to get it.” 

Tippett: Well, I’d certainly say go to 
America—learn all we can from America 
—go to Timbuktu, if you like—but we 
undoubtedly can learn a lot from our own 
people at home. I’ve studied the cotton 
industry quite extensively and the spread 
in productivity between one firm and 
another in that industry is prodigious. 

ScHUSTER: I believe there’s a very big 
margin to be picked up, merely by 
spreading to British industry the stan- 
dards which our own best firms have 
‘shown to be practicable, according to our 
British methods. But we'll get away from 
that now. Let’s get down on to some 
practical points:.the sort of factors that 
have increased production—productivity. 
We've all read—you’ve all read that 
Teport on the Anglo-American Council’s 
team, the first report that’s come out based 
on the steel founding industry—a very 
impressive report. I hope everybody who 
is listening to this broadcast tonight will 
read it. I just take that report as a good 
place to start from. They give a list of cer- 
tain factors which increased productivity 
in America. _ Let’s read through them: 
good factory layout; use of power; wide- 
spread acceptance of machines to replace 
manpower; economy in the use of labour; 
standardisation .of output; application of 
the results of research. Well, there’s a 
list to start on! Now what do you all 
think about that? 

Harries: The most important factor is 
human relations. 

Scuuster: I couldn’t agree with you 
more, Harries, but as I think we'll all 
agree round this table, there’s no use 
introducing any of these features except 
on a foundation of good human rela- 
tions. 

KIPPING: 
techniques 


I think that talking about 
and factory layout and 


research and use of power and mechani- 
sation—I don’t quite like the flavour 
that that gives—makes an excuse for 
everybody—it’s all somebody else’s job, 
you know, to do these things. Somebody 


else has got to look after the research, 
or somebody else has got to do the 
mechanisation. Well, I don’t think 
that’s true. I’m one of these people 
who believe that this is a matter so 
entirely of the human factor, as Harries 
was saying just now, that it’s just 
matter really of the spirit of the people 
as a whole. And when I say the people 
I mean all of them, from top to bottom. 
MATTHEW: Well, I agree with a lot that 
has been said, and I’m particularly in 


agreement with Harries’ idea that the 


human factor is of basic importance, but 
I still feel that this drive for increased 
productivity is very much a production 
engineer’s _ He is the man who should 
be given all the backing in the particular 
line of attack which should be made. 

HarrigEs: I think there’s one common 
problem and we meet it frequently on 
the trade union side. There’s a group 
loyalty among our people which rather 
shortens their vision. I'll give an in- 
stance: we’ve had a series of conferences 
at the T.U.C. office with a fair 
number of groups of the unions dealing 
with specific industries and we’ve gone 
into a lot of the practical details of how 
to increase productivity, and here’s what 
we’ve come up against, more of less: 
there’s a plant employing 300 workers; 
a reorganisation scheme is put to the 
workers in that plant and turned down 
because it involved the redundancy of 
12 men. The fact that if they didn’t 
have that reorganisation scheme they 
would have probably lost a market, and 
had a much heavier degree of unemploy- 
ment, was lost sight of—it is too short- 
sighted a view. 

ScHUSTER: Right. Productivity must 
come first. We’ve got to take a long 
view. If it’s necessary for 12 men who 
are redundant to look for other jobs, 
you’ve got to face that because if you 
don’t face it it would mean thousands 
out of work. 

HarriES: That’s it! And there’s some- 
thing else to follow it. I’ve got an un- 
comfortable feeling that the industry in 
this country is too frozen at the present 
time, because you can sell nearly anything 
which you can produce. Well, I foresee 
the time coming, with developments in 
industry and new markets and new 
demands, when a certain section of in- 
dustry, at any rate, will have to be 
mobile. Well that will involve hard- 
ships; this is going to hurt—there’s no 
need to disguise the fact that it’s going 
to ‘hurt—but I think it’s one of the essen- 
tials of this problem. 

SCHUSTER: In fact we’ve got to give up 
the idea of security; we’ve got to ad- 
venturous and look into the future, that’s 
what you’d say? 

HarRRiES: Well, that may be going— 
yes, I think that we’ve got to write down 
a little bit the idea of security because 
if we don’t alter our pattern, if we don’t 
adapt ourselves to circumstances, I’m 
afraid we shall lose markets and much 
more unemployment will result. 

After discussing at some length the 
contributions which economy of labour, 
effective machine utilisation and 
systematic and scientific analysis of pro- 
duction processes could make towards 
higher productivity, the chairman asked 
what steps were being taken by industry 
to accept recommendations already made 
by industrial commissions to improve 
efficiency. Following are extracts from 
the subsequent discussion : — 
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Harkies: I don’t know what the trade 
unions are going to do, I’m sure, because 
I’ve got an uncomfortable feeling that 
everybody, even some responsible officers 
in the trade union movement, has. not 
yet appreciated that we’ve ceased to 
become an agitational movement, and 
become a responsible one. We are now 
accepted as partners in industry—not, 
perhaps, in all quarters on equal terms, 
but we’ve gone a very long way towards 
our objective; the Government puts the 
fullest co-operation and trust in us, but 
we tend rather in the trade union move- 
ment, I feel, very often, to fight the battles 
of yesterday with the slogans of the day 
before. It takes a long time to re-orient 
the ideas and the thoughts of eight 
million people, you know. 

SCHUSTER: Well, now, Kipping, 
Harries has been very frank about the 
trade union side—can you be equally 
frank about the F.B.I.? ~ 


Kippinc: Well, I can say that a very, 
“very great deal is being done. We've sent 
teams out under the Anglo-American 
Council on Productivity to study this 
question of simplification and standard- 
isation, one’s gone out on mechanical 
handling, another one’s about to go 
out on packaging, another one on the sub- 
ject of metal finishing—about 30 teams 
will have come back by March—there’s 
a great deal doing on this subject. It 
isn’t limited to that—industries, groups 
throughout the country, are busy delevop- 
ing their own particular troubles. 


SCHUSTER: Yes, but, Kipping, is it all 
getting down to the rank and file? 


Harries: Regarding that question, each 
of these teams that go to America 
includes at least four workpeople. 


They report back to joint production 
committees and shop stewards—I’m 
talking purely from the trade union point 
of view—and that, I think, talking one 
man to another—a worker to another 
worker—is the best possible way of get- 
ting the climate in that section of industry. 


SCHUSTER : I’ve gathered that all of you 
feel that the spirit which actuates the 
individual employed in industry, what- 
ever his rank, is really much more im- 
portant than any technical point. Harries 
has said a great deal about the difficul- 
ties and the resistances that have to be 
overcome. I wonder if it would be 
worth while considering not merely what 
the individual can do—mind you, that’s 
the beginning and end of the subject— 
but what the Government can do, what 
the F.B.I. can do, what the T.U.C. can do. 
What do you think the Government ought 
to do? 

Harries: I think the Government can 
assist by the provision of incentives, at 
different levels—for example, the five per 
cent. increase in profits tax could scar- 
cely be regarded as an incentive—rather 
the reverse at this critical stage. 


TipPeTT : I think there is one class of 
people that haven’t had much of a show- 
ing at this discussion, and that’s the 
managers and foremen in the factories 
and in industry, because I feel that they 
more than any other single body of men 
can give us the results. They’re the 
people really, who use our machines, or 
see that they are used efficiently. 


Summing up the _ discussion, 
GEORGE SCHUSTER said: “ We’re ‘ Taking 
Stock’ tonight and I think the out- 
standing fact to-day, looking back over 
the years since the war, is that we haven’t 
moved nearly fast enough. I say there 
are three great needs; first of all human 
co-operation—which you all agree about, 
co-operation among all ranks in industry 
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—based on a common understanding of 
the task, and on confidence that the pro- 
ceeds of the work are going to be fairly 
divided. That’s the first essential. 
Secondly, I would say, concentrate; put a 
great deal of your effort into raising stan- 
dards of productive efficiency in our back- 
ward firms of industries so as to bring 
nearer to the level which our progres- 
sive British firms have shown to be prac- 
tically possible in British conditions. 
And thirdly: well, I agree with Kipping; 
everybody to get on with his own job 
just as well as it can be done; and I think 
that if everybody did that our problem 
would ‘be solved. I don’t believe there’s 
any magic in it at all. 

Well, all that one can say, but it’s old 
stuff. Everybody who’s listening tonight 
has heard it hundreds of times, and what’s 
going to get it done? That’s the ques- 
tion we’ve got to ask ourselves. I’m 
afraid I’m coming to the sad conclusion 
as I look round at the pace that we’ve 
gone since the war that words are use- 
less and that this nation of ours—and this 
applies to: all the ranks—is never going 
to wake up and go the pace, go to it, 
at the pace that is necessary, until we are 
face to face with starvation and mass un- 
employment. I hope we don’t come to 
that. But it looks as if we’ve got to have 
kh shock of that kind to wake us up. 


An Hon. LL.D. of Queen’s, Belfast. 


Mr. EpwarpD Mavre, R.A., now 
happily fully recovered from his recent 


Doctor of Laws, Queen’s University, 
Belfast. Mr. Maufe had acted as con- 
ultant architect for the new Sir William 
Whitla Hall, whose opening last week was 
feature of the University’s centenary 
elebrations. 





the memory of those civilians who lost their lives as a result of enemy action during the war. 
and the work of construction will shortly be commenced by the contractors, Messrs. Trollope and Colls, Ltd. The architect is Mr. Charles Blythin, F.R.1.B.A., 
who is also the author of the winning Competition Design for the Naval Memorial at Liverpool, which is to be erected by the Imperial War Graves Commission. 
The memorial is to consist of a simple Portland stone surround to the communal grave, bounded by stone-paved paths. 

eorded on bronze panels inserted in a low enclosing stone wall which terminates in a pedestal supporting the Memorial Cross. 


liness, has received the honour of Hon. . 


THE BUILDER 


BOOK REVIEW 


THE TIGER AND THE Rose. By Reginald 
Turnor. (London: Methuen and Co., 
Ltd.) Price 9s. 6d. net. 


THE architect in fiction from Pecksniff 
to Horace Ventimore, has generally been 
a man of little professional account; in 
fact, he has been mostly a nonentity in 
the world of architecture. The time was 
dearly ripe for a change, and Mr. 
Reginald Turnor in this book has taken 
the original course of making his chief 
character, who tells the story, an architect 
of very great eminence indeed—none 
other than Sir Edward Ampney, K.C.B., 
O.M., R.A. F.R.I.B.A., Royal Gold 
Medallist—a pupil of Alfred Waterhouse, 
a contemporary and friend of Lutyens, the 
designer of palatial mansions, town 
halls, large city offices, churches, war 
memorials, and Oxford collegiate build- 
ings; the last and almost, it would seem, 
the greatest of the modern classicists. 
The book is not technical fiction of the 
kind with which Mr. H. B. Creswell has 
familiarised us, and, in fact, architecture 
is not really essential to the story. 
Nevertheless, it makes an excellent back- 
ground to it, and the discussion of 
familiar professional topics and the citing 
of past and present personalities like 
Norman Shaw, Philip Webb, Alfred and 
Paul Waterhouse, Lutyens, Walcot, Sir 
Owen Williams, Mr. Cyril Farey and M 
Le Corbusier heightens the sense of 
reality. The author reveals an intimate 
knowledge of the world of architecture. 
For example: “About this time,” he 
makes Sir Edward say, “I found much 
pleasure and amusement in my acquaint- 
anceship with Lutyens. He was, of course, 
a genius, and, knowing this, behaved like 
one. He would sit in his office, filling, 
lighting and smoking his funny little pipes 
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CITY OF WESTMINSTER MEMORIAL TO THE CIVILIAN WAR DEAD. The City Council have approved the design of a memorial to perpetuate 


The memorial will be erected in the City Cemetery, Hanwell, 


The names of the dead are re- 


one after the other with his air of comic 
wisdom, now and then bringing out a bon 
mot with evident delight. It was to me, 
as well, perhaps, as to many others, that 
he said of his collaboration with Herbert 
Baker at New Delhi: ‘ Well, I found that 
at last I had met my Bakerloo.’” 

The story itself is of the physio- 
psychological order, and all the charac- 
ters are well drawn—Aglaia, Sir Edward’s 
first wife, a Frenchwoman, delicate, hyper- 
sensitive and repressed; Hugh, their split- 
minded son; Paula, the second wife, natur- 
ally promiscuous, who leaves Sir Edward 
for his brother-in-law and partner; André 
Dechauvre, S.A.D.G.; Lord Posteviot, 
owner of “ Merryhall.” the Palladian 
mansion designed by Ampney, to replace 
an earlier building by Waterhouse; these 
and other characters have the authentic 
ring of living people. The climax of the 
story is the solution of Hugh’s “ adjust- 
ment” problem, which appears to us to 
evade the real difficulties of the “split 
mind.” The book ends abruptly with an 
obituary notice of Sir Edward by André 
Dechauvre. 

Architects with a taste for contemporary 
fiction of the “ spirit-and-flesh ” kind may 
be recommended to read this extremely 
well-written book. The architectural in- 
terludes will certainly pique them. Is Sir 
Edward Ampney based on a real person 
or is he an amalgam of several? Mr. 
Turnor leaves a trail of clues which point 
in certain directions, but anyone who pur- 
sues them will find that they lead—as they 
are intended to—nowhere. Gin 





Building Science Abstracts. 

The DS.1.R. has. issued Building 
Science Abstracts Nos. 1691-1856 
(December, 1948) and Nos. 1-139 (Janu- 
ary, 1949), each being priced at 2s. 
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THE BUILDER 


MODERN PRINCIPLES OF ROOM ACOUSTICS 
Discussion at the Architectural Association 


HE Acoustics Group of the Physical 
Society has recently held a series of 
meetings for lectures and discussions on 
modern principles of room - acoustics. 
These discussions were concluded on 
‘October 6, at a meeting held at the Archi- 
tectural Association, Bedford-square, 
London, On this occasion the proceed- 
ings consisted of an address by Dr. 
RicHARD H. Bo xt, followed by questions 
and answers on points that had arisen in 
the course of the series of lectures and 
discussions, Mr. H. Hope BAGENAL, 
D.C.M., F.R.1.B.A., presided. 

Introducing the lecturer to his audience, 
THe CHAIRMAN said that besides being 
Director of the Acoustics Laboratory at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and President of the Acoustics Society of 
America, Dr. Bolt had a large practice in 
the United States and was also consultant 
for the United Nations building. 

Dr. Bott began by differentiating 
the problem of relatively small rooms 
from that of large ones. In the first 


- group he included recording _ studios. 


These, he said, needed special design 
according to whether speech or music was 
to be recorded. There were also a num- 
ber of small problems connected with 
school halls, small municipal theatres, 
small churches, and so on. Whether 
dealing with large rooms or small, we 
were beginning to sort out and break 
down the problems into two categories. 
First came the problem of designing walls 
with materials to give control of the 
absorption and distribution of sound. 
Here we had a long way to go in the 
direction of providing useful design 
charts, but a start had been made, and 
there was no reason why architects 
should not build up in time a reservoir of 
such charts. There would be in these 
charts a general picture of what was 
needed as to resonance, adequate amount 
of low frequency absorption, and so on. 
There were many variations, but these 
could usually be reduced to a few things 
in chart form. 

A number of charts were then shown 
with explanations of the purpose which 
each served. 

Among other things, Dr. Bolt men- 
tioned perforated facings. These, he said, 
were of practical value because they made 
it possible to have a hard surface which 
could be painted. Aside from architec- 
tural advantages, there were acoustic ad- 
vantages because frequency could be 
modified. Perforation might be by round 
holes, square holes, slots, etc.; and these 
could be arranged in a symmetrical 
pattern. 


The Best Material. 

THE CHAIRMAN said that in practice the 
best material for perforated facings was 
plywood. If you could not get that you 
could use hard board. Or a thin plaster 
board might be used. Obviously the three 
materials mentioned had different stiff- 
nessés. To perforate and make neat holes 
was much easier with some than with 
others. Would the lecturer say clearly 
that plywood would make the best per- 
forated absorbent? 

Dr. Bott advised that wood should be 
used if it could be obtained; the proper- 
ties of wood were less likely to lead into 
trouble. With a continuous surface of 
plywood panelling one seemed to get 


-qualities of resonance and so on not other- 


wise obtainable. Wood was preferable to 
thin metal. 


THE-CHAIRMAN mentioned that plaster 
board obviously had quite different physi- 
cal qualities from those of plywood. 

THE LECTURER said we could not count 
on the plaster board fibre unless the 
board was quite thin. But did we not use 
asbestos board? 

THE CHAIRMAN replied that asbestos 
board was too expensive to find a market 
over here. Would Dr. Bolt prefer hard 
board to plaster board? 

Tue LECTURER said that he was not sure 
that he saw any basis for preference. 

Speaking further of the acoustic prob- 
lems of small rooms and large, Dr. Bolt 
said that all the problems involved in 
giving good hearing in a room could be 
broken down into two groups, i.e., those 
typical of small rooms and those typical 
of large. The typical problem in a small 
room was to get a good diffusion and 
avoid flutter echo. In a large room there 
were tthe problems of additional rein- 
forcement to seats at a distance, the 
avoidance of echo, the avoidance of focine 
concentration and also the provision of 
proper reverberation. 

More slides were shown, and among 
other points brought out was the acoustic 
advantage of a small room not being 
strictly rectangular. The difference might 
be so small as not to be easily perceptible. 
A slope in the wall of one in 50 would not 
be noticeable and this would get rid of 
flutter. 

The architect should put in sufficient 
low frequency absorption and leave a 
large number of reflecting surfaces in the 
upper walls and ceiling. This suggested 
that the low frequency absorption 
material could be scattered around the 
edges of the ceiling and, of course, in 
upholstered seats. Flutter control could 
be improved by having slightly non- 
parallel surfaces. The ceiling would be 
somewhat better as a reflector for sending 
sound smoothly around the room if it 
had some small scale break-up with slabs 
or slight curves to give a change of 
angle. 


Committee Room Acoustics. 

One member of the audience spoke of 
committee rooms. Intelligibility, he said, 
was markedly poor in such rooms. Often 
the members of the committee could not 
hear one another. Flutter might be 
great but was not very often so. You 
got pockets in which clarity was perfectly 
reasonable and others in which loudness 
was too great. He could think of one 
room where loud speakers were intro- 
duced and intelligibility went down. 

Dr. Bott observed that the loud 
speaker could get right in with the flutter 
and work with it, and added that with 
a rectangular room the speaker should not 
be in the middle. If you had a large 
expanse of board flooring you could have 
scattered rugs; or you could lay down a 
grid floor and have absorbent material 
under that. : 

The questioner said that in rooms such 
as he had mentioned it was very import- 
ant to have a wide open table. In cases 
where there was a long flat table, with 
the chairman at one end or at the side, 
people would not speak up. Opening 


up the table gave a much greater chance 
that the situation would be reasonable. 
A long narrow committee room made 
an impossible situation. 

This observation brought some remarks 
from the lecturer about small rooms 
for talking in. In the first stage of put- 
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ting up an capericental studio that he 
had mention reviously, the experi- 
menters had tried to put in a lot of low 
frequencies, They had gradually changed 
the shape of the reverberation curve from 
one of a 100 cycles at half a second to 
another of a. 1,000 cycles at one second. 


The room as altered was mechanical and’ 


harsh, and musicians did not like it, but 
speaking in it was extraordinarily easy 
and agreeable. There was no sense of 
the room being a reverberant space. 

THE CHAIRMAN raised a point about 
the variation in speakers’ voices, saying 
that some had no consonants or S sounds 
at all. Two nights ago he had been in a 
very good council chamber where there 
was a complaint that. nobody could be 
heard. He had listened to a number of 
speakers; those who had consonants wete’ 
heard perfectly, but those who had no 
consonants were quite inaudible. In that 
hall the whole of the absorption was by 
porous ceramic tiles. How far would Dr, 
Bolt emphasise the need for glossy sur- 
faces to help people without S’s or con- 
sonants to nabs themselves heard? 

THE LECTURER said there was a danger 
of loading the room with too great an 
amount of relatively absorbent material. 
It was better to retain a large number 
of reflecting surfaces where they could 
reinforce a weak speaker. As to how 
far one could go in that direction, he had 
a feeling that an ordinary plywood sur- 
face with an ordinary type of finish would 
be reflective enough. It was not neces- 
sary to go to the extent of polish and 
so on. These,things made a difference 
when one was measuring reverberation 
up to 10,000 cycles or more. From 
10,000 to 14,000 cycles reverberation was 
materially increased by putting a hard 
enamel finish on the diffusers. 

THE CHAIRMAN asked whether the lec- 
turer had consciously tried to use more 
glossy surfaces than usual? Ina normal 
way the use of glossy surfaces was very 
small. It could be much larger, but 
there was always the difficulty that you 
got specular images; and the lighting 
engineers did not like it. 

THe LecTureR said that rightly or 
wrongly the approach. in the case of 
studios and small speech rooms had been 
in the first approximation to design a flat 
reverberation curve, to hold it for at least 
6,000 cycles. 

Closing the proceedings, THE CHAIRMAN 
said they must all-thank Dr. Bolt for the 
very useful presentment of the picture 
he had given of his latest American work. 
Dr. Bolt had kept nothing back, but had 
told of both theory and practice. 


Housing of Welsh Clergy. 

The governing body of the Church in 
Wales at Llandrindod Wells has adopted 
a recommendation that a sum of £20,000 
be set aside for improving housing for 
Welsh clergy. 


R.LB.A. Golfing Society. 

The final meeting of the year of the 
Society was held at Sudbury Golf Club 
on September 28, when the Selby Cup 
and Spoon were won by E. H. Firmin 
with a score of 75—5 = 70. F. Sutcliffe 
was runner-up with 92—16 = 76. The 
afternoon 4-ball bogey competition was 
won by G. F. Wilson and Marshall 
Walker with a score of 9 up. At the 
ensuing business meeting W. R. F. Fisher 
was elected captain for the following 
year. 

The remaining officers and members 
of the committee were re-elected, and 
H. L. Bloomfield and A. H. Watkins were 
elected to the committee. 
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The block plan. Below: Bird’s-eye view of the model. 


Proposed Shopping Centre, Paulsgrove Estate, Portsmouth 
FOR THE CITY COUNCIL 


T. L. MARSHALL, A.R.I.B.A, A.M.T.P.I., LATELY CITY PLANNING ARCHITECT 


PHS shopping centre has been designed to serve some 

12,000 to 15,000 people, the majority of whom 
are living in council houses either pre-1939 or on a 
new estate now nearing completion. The site available 
for the shopping centre is on the lower slopes of 
Portadown Hill, having a fall of 1 in 17 to the south, 
and with a total frontage of 970 ft. It is situated on the 
south side of the principal development road of the 


Paulsgrove Estate, where the buildings will give shelter 
from the south-west winds to which this area is very 
exposed. 

One of the principal difficulties was to obtain 
sufficient reliable information to design the shopping 
centre with the assurance that it would meet both the 
traders’ and general public’s needs and be a sound 
economic proposition. The first step was to ask the 
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Chamber of Commerce Retailers’ Advisory Committee 
if they would recommend the number and kinds of 
shops to be provided, and they gave the following list :— 


GROCERY AND PROVISION 6 NEWSAGENTS, STATIONERS 
BUTCHERS 5 AND TOBACCONISTS 4 
BAKER AND PASTRY- HAIRDRESSERS 3 
COOKS iz HARDWARE, IRONMON- 
FISHMONGERS, WET AND GERY 3 
FRIED 3 CYCLES AND REPAIRS 2 
DRAPERS AND HABER- MEN’s OUTFITTER 1 
DASHERS 2 WINES AND SPIRITS 2 
FOOTWEAR AND REPAIRS 2 CAFE AND DAIRY 1 
CHEMISTS Z GREENGROCERY 4 
UNCLASSIFIED 3 


Advertisements were then placed in the local Press 
inviting applications for shops. A form was issued 
to applicants asking for their requirements in detail 
and an analysis of their replies was made in the man- 
ner shown on a special sample schedule. With the 
exception of three firms it was found possible to design 
a standard shop and living accommodation capable of 
easy adaptation to the varying needs of changing 
tenants. 

The accommodation provided in the completed 
design is as follows :— 

23 SHOPS EACH OF 20 FT. FRONTAGE. 
11 SHOPS EACH OF 15 FT. FRONTAGE. 
SHOP OF 25 FT. FRONTAGE. 
BANK WITH MANAGER’S FLAT OVER. 
Post OFFICE. 
CO-OPERATIVE STORES, 100 FT. FRONTAGE, THREE 
STOREYS HIGH AND REPRESENTING 10 SHOPS, 
PUBLIC CONVENIENCES AND BUS SHELTER, 
53 LOCK-UP GARAGES. 
DAIRY DEPOT. 
3 SMALL WORKSHOPS. 
33 THREE-BEDROOM MAISONETTES. 
4 TWO-BEDROOM MAISONETTES. 

LAYouT :—Between the shops and the road there will 
be a 15 ft. footpath and a tree-lined green 30 ft. wide. 
The shopping frontage is set back, serving the purpose 
of adding interest to the long fagade without breaking 
the continuity of the shop fronts. 


In a number of cases provision is made for cycle 
parking at the side of the cross footpaths of the green. 
No special provision is considered necessary for car 
parking, but should conditions change, a lay-by can be 
formed out of the green at a later date. At the rear 
of the shops there will be a service road for goods 
delivery and for access to the lock-up garages, work- 
shops and dairy depot. 

SHops :—The standard shops have a depth of 40 ft., 
with lavatories, office and stores arranged to suit the 
tenants’ requirements. A continuous reinforced con- 
crete canopy with glass lenses near the shop front 
will give the public a sheltered walk. A standard shop 
front has been designed and has met with the approval 
of the chosen tenants. Solid lettering will be screwed 
to the projecting transom, and it is suggested that a 
standard colour shall be used for all shop front frames, 
but that doors and letters should be cellulosed to a 
shade chosen by the tenants from a given range of 
colours. 

Yards at the rear will be paved to the wishes of the 
tenants, a number of whom prefer a garden with a 
small paved area. It is intended to plant trees in the 
yards to improve the prospect from the maisonettes, 
and to break the lines of the rear facade which will be 
prominent from the southern approach road. 


Livinc ACCOMMODATION:—It was necessary to 
design the living accommodation so that it could have 
direct access to the shop below or be let separately if 
required. At intervals in the shopping frontage 
staircases connect to an access balcony at first floor 
level. A number of the staircases have refuse hoppers 
and chutes discharging into wheeled containers, which 
are emptied from the rear service road. Lock-up 
sheds for prams or cycles are also provided. 


Living accommodation is in the form of a 2- or 
3-bedroom maisonette, one over each shop. The 
entrance hall and kitchen face the public access balcony. 
Most of the shopkeepers require direct access to the 
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Sketches of typical shops. 


shop and a staircase can be provided for this purpose. _jection of the shops. Because of the fall in the site the 
The living-room faces south and has french windows _ service roads and shop yards cannot be seen from the 
opening on to a roof garden formed on the rear pro- _—majority of living-rooms. 
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SHOPPING CENTRE ON PAULSGROVE ESTATE, PORTSMOUTH: Plans, elevations and sections of typical shops. 
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Fig. 1—A perspective view of the building as it will be completed. 


A MULTI-STOREY BUILDING IN PRESTRESSED CONCRETE, EDINBURGH 
Designed by the Architects’ Department of the Ministry of Works 
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Fig. 2.—Typical details of the floor beams. 
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A NEW storage and distribution build- 

ing is now under construction by the 
Ministry of Works for H.M. Stationery 
Office at Sighthill, Edinburgh. When com- 
pleted it will enable an ice-skating rink, 
which has been held under requisition for 
these purposes, to be released. 

In order to save steel, the Ministry’s 
Director-General of Works decided that pre- 
stressed concrete construction should be 
employed and it is estimated that the result- 
ing economy in steel is equal to about sixty 
per cent. of the tonnage which would be 
required for a_steel-framed structure of 
corresponding size. The architect’s per- 
spective is shown in Fig. 1. The three-storey 
building is 220 ft. long by 120 ft. wide, with 
two suspended floors, each designed to carry 
a superimposed load of three cwt. per 
equare foot. The regular form of the build- 
ing has provided opportunities for a con- 
siderable amount of repetition in the fram- 
ing design, and the column spacing at 
20 ft. by 30 ft. was selected as a suitable 
grid for a prestressed concrete frame, hav 
ing regard to the available depth for the 
construction at each floor level. 

Except for two lift-well bays in each floor 
and the staircases at each end of the build- 
ing, all beams are precast and prestressed. 
The Magnel post-tensioning system with 
sandwich plate anchorages is being adopted 
for all except the secondary beams in the 
roof. These are factory-made, employing 
the pre-tensioning Hoyer system. The 
columns are not prestressed, being con- 
structed of normal reinforced concrete. Their 
size and circular form have been deter- 
mined by architectural treatment. Owing 
to the large window areas in the outside 
walls, adequate stability of the structure 
could not be provided by interdependence 
of the floors and walls alone, and has had 
to be met in the design of the columns. 

Fig. 2 shows typical details of the floor 
beams. It will be seen that in all cases both 
curved and straight groups of wires have 
been adopted to meet the conditions created 
by the incidence of loading. The stressing 
of the secondary beams is carried out in 
two operations—once before lifting and 
again when in position. The procedure 
adopted for the second tensioning is of in- 
terest in that the straight wires are bunched 
together (with suitable spacers at fixed in- 
tervals) and threaded through the holes in 
the secondaries for the full width of the 
building, passing through the transverse 
holes in the main beams. The wires are then 
tensioned in one length from one side of 
the building to the other. 

‘The main beams are left to mature (Fig. 
3) until the concrete strength has reached 
6,000 lb. per square inch, when they receive 
their first stage of prestressing. The time 
allowed for this is only 14 days from the 
time of casting, owing to the low water/ 
cement ratio high-grade concrete which is 
being used throughout. The formwork is 
usually struck after 12 hours. The secondary 

eams are spaced at approximately 2 ft. 24 in. 
centres and a concrete slab 44 in. thick with 
a light mesh reinforcement is cast over them. 
Recesses are left in the top edge of secondary 
beams to form a key with the floor slab to 
ensure concerted action. The ground-floor 
slab is being used on the site as a casting 
bed for the secondary beams (see Fig. 4) 
of which there are approximately 750. The 
main beams, of which there are approxi- 
mately 200, are being made alongside the 
building. 

Two 120-ft. jib travelling cranes, one at 
each side of the building, are used for lift- 
ing and placing all the beams (Fig. 5). The 
main beams for the floors weigh approxi- 
mately 54 tons each and the secondaries 
weigh approximately 14 tons each. The 
general contractors for the construction of 
ca building are Messrs. Richard Costain, 
td. 
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Fig. 3.—Main beams maturing. 
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Fig. 4.—General view of casting bays for the secondary beams. 





Fig. 5.—The first-floor beams in position. 
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A TIMBER STORAGE SHED, SHOREHAM, SUSSEX 
DESIGNED BY THE RESEARCH AND DESIGN DEPARTMENT, TIMBER DEVELOPMENT 


Fror some time past the timber trade 
- has been fully aware of the neces- 
sity for increased research in the in- 
dustry, and has been striving, through 
the medium of the Research and 
Design Department of the Timber De- 
velopment Association, to improve the 
scientific and economic use of timber 
as a structural material, through im- 
proved methods of jointing, through 
stress grading and the application of 
structural theory and _ engineering 
science to practical use. 

An example of the results achieved 
by the Association is illustrated by this 
timber storage building for Messrs. 
Beves and Co., which was officially 
upened at Shoreham-by-Sea by Sir 
Gerald Lenanton, deputy chairman of 
the Association, on October 3. 

It is considered to be the largest 
industrial building, designed and con- 
structed in timber, in this country since 
the war. It covers an area of over 
half an acre, and embodies the most 
up-to-date technique in the design, 
grading of material and methods of 
assembly. The main dimensions are 
as follows: Centre span, 87 ft. 6 in.; 
side spans, 28 ft. 9 in.; overall span, 
145 ft.; spacing of main transverse 
frames, 15 ft.; span of plywood portal 
frame for garage section, 27 ft. 

In all 13 main transverse frames 
cover a total length of 180 ft., with 
purlins spanning the 15-ft. distances 
between them, about 6 ft. apart, to 
carry asbestos-cement roof sheetings. 

The timber was specified to be un- 
treated Douglas Fir, and to render 


ASSOCIATION 


fabrication in situ easier, all compo- 
nents were machined to }{ in. under 
nominal thickness and $ in. under nomi- 
nal width. The majority of the timber 
was stress-graded 1,200 lb. per sq. in., 
with the exception of the purlins which 
were graded to 1,400 lb. per sq. in. 








The shortage of timber in this 
country has been reflected in the utmost 
economy of material used, and it is 
estimated that a saving of 20 per cent. 
in tonnage has been achieved by com- 
narison with a normal steel-framed 
structure. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Care of Churches: The Shortage 
of Masons 


To THe Eprror oF The Builder. 


S!R,—The shortage of skilled masons is 
a matter of serious concern to fhose 
engaged in the care of churches, as it 
means that now very few country build- 
ing contractors have a competent mason 
to carry out repairs. I should also like to 
emphasise that any scheme for the train- 
ing of masons’ apprentices, if it is spon- 
sored by any official body, should include 
traditional repair methods, and should 
not only concentrate upon the production 
of new work. The necessity to get a 
specialist firm from a distance is proving 
a crushing additional expense, and is 
holding up a good many simple church 

repairs while the building deteriorates. 

Francis C. EELEs, 
Secretary, Central Council 
for the Care of Churches. 


Dunster, Somerset. 


Sculpture and Architects 

To THE Epitor oF The Builder. 
G'R— Referring to Mr. Michael Water- 

house’s expression of regret at the 
disappearance of carvers, surely the 
reason for that disappearance is obvious. 
Architects are the “killers”; all their tee 
and set-square elevations, which any engi- 
meer could produce, are just masses of 
solids and voids. No embellishment of 
any kind is added; dull monotony pre- 
vails. The R.A. and other art schools 
teach sculpture and carving; for what 
purpose? Can these students ever hope 
to find employment from architects of 
the present time? I think not, yet archi- 
tects bewail the passing of the carver. 
Visit any architectural school students’ 
exhibition and you will not see one piece 
of sculpture or decorative carving which 
would add interest or emphasise the pur- 
pose of the building designed. The 
excuse given is that it would be too costly 
in these days; if so, why waste money in 
teaching and producing sculptors and car- 
vers? We might as well economise at 
the source. Professor Richardson has 
deplored the disappearance of carvers; 
The Builder has from time to time noted 
it. Old retired carvers had to be dug out 
to do the work at the new Parliament 
building. Planning of a building to-day 
is the clever fitting together of the accom- 
modation needed. Does it require an 
artist to do this, or a puzzle-solver? The 
artist-architect—there are a few—comes 
in on the visualisation of the puzzle sol- 
vers’ schemes. Can it be that when con- 
crete came in in force, architecture dis- 
appeared? 

INTERESTED LAYMAN. 


Income Tax 
To THe Eprror oF The Builder. 


SJR, ln answer to the letter from 
“ Civic” in your last week’s issue, I 
have asked the Inland Revenue for an ex- 
penses allowance, in connection with the 
proper performance of my official duties, 
to cover professional institution subscrip- 
tions, staff association subscriptions, 
amounting to £8 8s.; and for a further 
12 to cover “cost of drawing instru- 
ments, technical books and _ technical 
journals, lecture and exhibition expenses 
in order to keep up to date with profes- 
sional requirements.” Total £20 for the 
year, which, to my mind, is extremely 
teasonable, 
All the tax inspector allowed me was 
£7 7s. to cover annual subscription to 
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the R.I.B.A., annual subscription to the 
Institution of Municipal Engineers, an- 
nual fee to the A.R.C.U.K., and he re- 
fused to allow anything for annual sub- 
scription to staff associations. What is 
more, in order even to get the £7 7s. 
allowance I had to produce a certificate 
from my chief testifying that the posses- 
sion of my professional qualifications was 
a condition of my appointment. 

For information, and possibly your 
amusement, I will quote the reply I re- 
ceived from the tax inspector: — 

“As your membership of certain professional 
societies is an essential condition of your ap- 

intment, an allowance of £7 7s. will be made, 

ut no allowance can be made for subscriptions 
to staff associations. Other expenses can only 
be allowed if they are incurred wholly, neces- 
sarily. and exclusively in the performance of 
your duties, and it is not considered that expen- 
diture on books, journals and lectures is within 
this category. If, however, you have to provide 
your own drawing instruments, the annual cost 
of renewals can be admitted, and I am, there- 
fore, making an allowance for this item.” 

So there you have it. It is a twisted 
view, but it is the official ruling. 

Surely it is time that the Inland 
Revenue department took an_ up-to-date 
and realistic view of this question. Many 
other professions, which have strong 
staff associations, have managed to 
teach a definite agreement with the In- 
land Revenue, and their members receive 
a good fixed allowance each year for 
professional expenses—and they do not 
have to go down on their knees to beg 
for it. They merely have to state the 
profession ‘to which they belong, and 
the allowance is made automatically and 
without question. 

Why, oh why, cannot a similar agree- 
ment be reached for all professions— 
even including the lowest of the low— 
namely, architects and engineers. 

ALEXANDER FURNESS. 

St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. 


Pupils and Clients 
To THE Eprror oF The Builder. 

GIR,—May I ask your readers the dif- 

ference between one architect adver- 
tising for pupils and another architect ad- 
vertising for clients? In my view, both 
pupils and clients are customers to mem- 
bers of the profession. The A.R.C.U.K. 
permits the former architect to advertise, 
but restricts the latter from doing so. 


I should mention the remark made by 
the late Mr. Justice Rowlands that the 
term “client” is a person who applies 
to a lawyer for advice, and such a term 
is incorrectly made use of by other pro- 
fessions. 

W. MacDonaLp. 

16, Chiswick-lane, W.4. 


CO-ORDINATION OF 
LONDON PLANNING 
Committee’s Proposals 


HE report has just been published of 

a committee which was set up under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Clement Davies 
to advise on the best methods of giving 
effect to a Regional Plan for London. 
When the committee was appointed, 
there were 145 separate authorities con- 
cerned with planning in and near London. 
Although by the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1947, the number of plan- 
ning authorities was reduced to 12, the 
committee is of the opinion that the 
problem of securing co-ordinated imple- 
mentation of the plan still remains, and 
sets out in its report those matters which 
call for action on a regional basis. These 
cover planning survey and research, the 
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adjustment of target populations, the pre- 
servation of the green belt, road and rail- 
way plans and programmes, the distribu- 
tion and balance of industry, the distri- 
bution of major development projects, 
such as housing, airfields, schools, power 
station, etc., mineral workings, and the 
determination of regional programmes 
and priorities. 

The long-term proposal of the com- 
mittee is the establishment of a regional 
authority possessing powers both of 
supervision and of direction and finance. 
As an interim measure, however, two 
separate recommendations are made, one 
by a majority of the committee and the 
other by a minority. The majority pro- 
poses a regional advisory committee set 
up under the 1947 Act, with an inde- 
pendent chairman appointed by the 
Minister of Town and Country Planning. 
The minority view is that such an ad- 
visory committee would be _ ineffective 
and that, instead, there should be a joint 
planning board, also set up under the 
1947 Act, which would become the local 
planning authority for the whole of the 
Greater London area. 


The report, entitled “The Report of 
the London Planning Administration 
Committee,” has been published by 
H.M.S.O., price 1s. 6d. 


ENGLISH,|WATER 
COLOURS 


An R.A. Exhibition . 


ABITISTS, collectors and the art-loving 

public owe a debt of gratitude to 
Mr. J. Leslie Wright, who has so gen- 
erously placed his collection of British 
water colours of the 17th-19th .centuries 
on the walls of the Royal Academy. 
Here may be seen superb examples by 
Gainsborough, Rowlandson, Girtin, De 
Wint, Sandby, Constable, David Cox, 
— Boys, Cotman, Turner and 
others. 


Gainsborough (1727-1788) is strongly 
represented. Gainsborough iis _ said 
to have preferred landscapes to portraits, 
yet excelled in both. His chalk drawings 
of landscape studies on view appear to 
be effortless in their execution, and with- 
out mannerisms. One can imagine him 
“ knocking them off,” to use a Whistler- 
jan expression, in his leisure moments 
for his amusement and personal enjoy- 
ment or as a composition for a future 
picture, little or ever thinking of the re- 
cognition they would receive, and so well 
deserved, in the years to come. 


Girtin’s examples are wonderful in 
their broad treatment and atmospheric 
effects, and who among us has not en- 
joyed the work of Rowlandson and his 
records of the costumes and customs of 
his period? Each work invariably has 
some humorous incident if examined 
closely. His technique, a pleasing one 
(said to consist in outlining with a reed 
pen and colour washing with transparent 
colours), is unique, yet his subjects attain 
great perspective value. 


Some 351 works are on exhibition, and 
one can do little more than draw atten- 
tion to the exhibition; the names of the 
artists here represented, working between 
the 17th and 19th centuries, should be 
sufficient. It would be impossible in 
these days to get such a collection 
together again, and a debt of gratitude is 
due to Sir Alfred Munnings, through 
whose influence the exhibition has 
reached the public. 

W. J. W. 
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THE LANDS TRIBUNAL 
ACT, 1949 


By NORMAN P. GREIG, B.A, 
Barrister-at-Law, F.1.Arb., F.R.San.1., etc. 


BY the above Act, which is to come 
into force (as regards Sections 1 to 
4) on a day to be appointed by the 
Minister, a radical change will be made 
in regard to the determination of certain 
questions of compensation in respect of 
the compulsory acquisition of land. At 
a date in the future, matters which at 
present are the function of official arbi- 
trators and those appointed under the 
Acquisition of Land (Assessment of Com- 
pensation) Act, 1919 (so well known to 
architects, surveyors and others con- 
cerned with the valuation of land) will 
be transferred to a new tribunal to be 
set up, called “the Lands Tribunal.” A 
similar body is to be formed for Scot- 
land—‘ the Lands Tribunal for Scotland.” 


Its Jurisdiction. 

There is to be referred to it, and de- 
termined by it. 

(a) questions which by any local, private 
or public Act are directed to be deter- 
mined by one or more persons from 
panels as follows :— 

1. Official arbitrators under the 1919 

Act (above). 

2. Referees under Finance Act, 1910. 

(b) Questions of disputed compensa- 
tion under the Lands Clauses Acts where 
a claim is against. an authority for in- 
jurious affection of land. 

(c) Questions as to apportionment of 
rent charges and other matters under the 
Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845, 
arising on acquisition of land. 

(d) Disputes re determination of de- 
velopment values of interests in land by 
the Central Land Board or other autho- 
rity under Section 60 of the Town and 
Country Planning Act, 1947. 

(e) Questions on which an appeal or 
reference would be referred to the 
County Court under certain sections of 
the Local Government Act, 1948. 

The following further points 
alia are of interest :— 

(a) The new Tribunal will also exer- 
cise the jurisdiction conferred on the 
authority under Section 84 of the Law 
of Property Act, 1925, in regard to the 
discharge and modification of restrictive 
covenants. 

(b) The Tribunal can act as arbitrator 
under a reference by consent, and any 
agreement entered into before the Act 
comes into force providing for arbitra- 
tion by a person, or one or more selected 
persons, shall (subject to any subsequent 
agreement) have effect as though it pro- 
vided for referring the matter to arbitra- 
tion by the Lands Tribunal. 

(c) Where, under the Acquisition of 
Land (Assessment of Compensation) Act, 
1919, an authority is liable for any com- 
pensation under certain sections of the 
Lands Consolidation Act, 1845, the sur- 
veyor referred to in those sections is to 
be selected by the new Tribunal. 


Composition of the Lands Tribunal. 


There is to be a President (a person 
who has held judicial office under the 
Crown, or barrister of seven years’ stand- 
ing) and any number of other members 
(all paid, of course) as may be deter- 
mined by the Lord Chancellor. The 


inter 


latter is also to determine how many of 
these other members are to be barristers 
and solicitors; and the remainder are to 
be persons with experience in the valua- 
tion of land appointed after consultation 
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with the President of the Royal Institu- 
tion of Chartered Surveyors. The mem- 
bers will also receive travelling and sub- 
sistence allowances, and those who have 
been members can receive superannua- 
tion allowances. 


Procedure, etc. 

Any one or more members, can exer- 
cise the jurisdiction, and his or their 
selection is in the hands of the President, 
who can also select a member or mem- 
bers to deal with a particular case or 
class or group of cases. If the President 
is one of the persons dealing with a case, 
he is to preside. If he is not, a chair- 
man is to be nominated by the person 
selecting the members to deal with the 
case, who is not necessarily the President. 


Appeals. 2 

Decisions of the Tribunal are final, 
subject to the proviso that a person 
aggrieved by a decision on a point of 
law can, within a time to be fixed by 
rules of court, ask the Tribunal to state 
and sign a case for the decision of the 
Court of Appeal. 


Costs of Proceedings. 

The Tribunal can order the costs of 
any proceedings before jt which any party 
incurs to be paid by the other. 


Rules of Procedure. 

Under Statutory Instruments (the old 
S.R. and O.) rules will be made for this 
purpose, including (with Treasury con- 
sent) any relating to fees. Such rules 
will also provide for the forms of the 
decision (not now to be called award, it 
should be noticed), and as to the amend- 
ment of a decision as the result of an 
appeal, and other matters. 

The Tribunal can sit with assessors 
when dealing with cases calling for 
special knowledge, in which case, sub- 
ject to Treasury approval, payment may 
be made to them. The Schedules to the 
Act lay down that only one expert wit- 
ness is to be heard in any proceedings, 
unless the Tribunal otherwise directs. 


Additional Jurisdiction of the Tribunal. 
By Order in Council, directions can be 
given that questions required or author- 
ised by any Act or instrument under it 
to be determined by a statutory tribunal 
shall be determined by the Tribunal, pro- 
vided the matters are appropriate, or it 
is desirable to do so on the ground ot 
promoting uniformity of decision, using, 
economically, the services of valuers and 
those with special qualifications, or 
making possible the winding-up of a 
statutory tribunal with little work to do. 
“Statutory tribunal” is defined as any 
Government department, authority or 
person entrusted with’ the judicial deter- 
mination as arbitrator or otherwise of 
questions arising under an Act of Parlia- 
ment; but the expression is not to include 
the ordinary courts of law or a tribunal 
consisting of one or more judges, or an 
arbitrator, unless designated or to be 
selected from a designated class or group. 


Notices of Claim Under the Acquisition 

of Land Act, 1919, s. 5(2). 

An important amendment is made by 
s. 5 of the new Act, in regard to the 
failure of a claimant to deliver notice of 
his claim under the above-mentioned Act. 
Modifications are provided in respect. of 
the withdrawal of notices to treat. 
Briefly, the power to withdraw instead of 
being exercisable within six weeks 
after delivery of notice of claim by the 
claimant, is to be exercisable at any 
time after the decision of the Lands 
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Tribunal on the claim, not exceeding six 
weeks from the final determination. Also 
the claimant is not to be entitled to any 
compensation in respect of loss or ex- 
penses incurred after a time when, in the 
Tribunal’s opinion, a proper notice of 
claim should have been delivered. 

Further additional points made by the 
new Act are:— 

(1) The acquiring authority are not 
entitled under the above section to with- 
draw a notice to treat after the authority 
has entered into. possession of the land 
under the notice. 

(2) As long as the acquiring authority 
is entitled to withdraw a notice to treat, 
it is not compelled to take the lands to 
which the notice relates or pay any com- 
pensation. 

(3) No claim is to be deemed to be 
finally determined until the time has 
expired for the Tribunal to state a case 
(see above), or for an appeal. 


THE ARCHITECTS’ 
COMPENDIUM 


The 1949. Edition 


THE recently published 63rd edition of 
“The Architects’ and Builders’ Compen- 
dium” considerably strengthens its long- 
standing reputation for being an invalu- 
able guide and reference book for archi- 
tects and builders and all engaged in the 
building industry. 

This year’s “Compendium” contains a 
number of new features, particularly in 
the editorial section, which has been re- 
vised and extended by Mr. A. E.. Telling, 
M.A., barrister-at-law. This section is 
now in two parts. Under the heading of 
“ Building Regulations and Controls,” the 
first part contains a wealth of informa- 
tion on current building legislation and 
governmental administrative organisation, 
and includes a useful guide to those por- 
tions of the Town and Country Planning 
Act and Regulations which are of most 
concern to architects and builders. A 
wide range of technical information is 
provided by the second part, and special 
contributions on “Brickwork” and 
“* Thermal Insulation ” are made by Philip 
H. P. Bennett, M.A., A.R.I.B.A., while 
notes on “Concrete and Reinforced Con- 
crete” and “Constructional Steelwork ”’ 
are the work of H. A. Tyler, L.I.0.B. 
Other chapters deal with cement economy, 
fire grading and protection of buildings, 
roofing and building, mathematical data, 
etc. 

The well-known “‘ Compendium ” regis- 
ters of architects, landscape architects, 
quantity surveyors and builders and con- 
tractors have been completely revised and 
brought up to date, while the registers of 
branded goods and trade names and the 
classified index to all building materials 
and services again present this much used 
information in clear and convenient form. 

Copies of this authoritative guide for all 
engaged either professionally or indus- 
trially in building are obtainable from the 
Compendium Publishing Company, Ltd., 
93 and 94, Chancery-lane, W.C. The price 
is £2 2s., post free. 


Housing and Planning Conference. 

THE annual conference of the National 
Housing and Town Planning Council is 
to be held at Brighton from November 
24 to 27. On the second day of the con- 
ference delegates will be addressed by 
the Rt. Hon. Aneurin Bevan, Minister 
of Health. Earlier on the same day, Sir 
Thomas H. Sheepshanks, Permanent 
Secretary, Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning, is expected to speak. 
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SOME EFFECTS OF SOCIAL PLANNING ON DESIGN 


The 


THE impact of social considerations on 

architectural and planning design, as 
exemplified in the planning of Newton 
Aycliffe, Co. Durham, was described. by 
Mr. G. GRENFELL BAINES, A.R.I.B.A., 
A.M.T.P.I, when he addressed the 
Psychology Section at the recent annual 
meeting of the British Associatien at 
Newcastle. 

Mr. Grenfell Baines began by saying 
that in producing the master plan for 
Newton Aycliffe there had been estab- 
lished certain principles which wére suc- 
cessfully standing the test of more de- 
tailed working out. But they had only 
made a beginning. Early experiments 
would have to be followed through, re- 
sults noted and planning and architectural 
implications realised. Then, when clearly 
necessary, there would have to be 
changes in design to meet new and un- 
foreseen ‘situations. 

The speaker then went on to describe 
some of the normal processes contribut- 
ing to an architectural design and said 
that the relation between architect and 
client was an indispensable element in 
the production of a successful design. A 
process of mutual inspiration between 
knowledgeable client and architect would 
impart character to the building and 
should result not only in a better build- 
ing but a better way of doing the par- 
ticular job for which it was designed. 

In developing the technique of design 
through function much useful work had 
been and was being done by the R.I.B.A. 
and such organisations as the Associa- 
tion for Planning and Regional Recon- 
struction and the Council of Industrial 
Design. 

Mr. Grenfell Baines continued :—The 
idea of architecture as an essential social 
service appealed to me and when I was 
asked to become a member of the Archi- 
tectural Science Board of the R.I.B.A. 
I readily joined those who for some years 
had been engaged in the voluntary re- 
search work I have mentioned and who 
had realised the value of co-operating 
with the.social scientists in order to dis- 
cover fresh and better ways of improving 
design by the study of needs and func- 
tions. 

It was at a meeting of the Architectural 
Science Board, and soon after we had 
been given the Aycliffe assignment, that 
I met Dennis Chapman,* and though our 
first meeting was an occasion for a heated 
argument it also marked the beginning 
of our co-operation. 

There was an absence of physical 
factors which may have influenced our 
New Town design but, as far as we were 
concerned, there was an even more sig- 
nificant absence—that of a client. 

While the Minister of Town and 
Country Planning had commissioned us 
and we had the valuable help of his 
regional and national technical staffs, the 
New Towns Report and the guidance of 
the New Towns Act we were most con- 
scious at the outset of the lack of contact 
with a personal client. 

Subsequent to these early days we have 
enjoyed the guidance of the members of 
the Development Corporation and the 
officials. of the North-Eastern Trading 
Estates—there have been many helpful 
individuals as well. But while all these 
sources could make contributions about 





*A summary of a paper read before the 
Psychology Section, B.A., by Dennis _Chap- 
man on “Social Planning for a New Town” 
was given in The Builder, October 7, 1949. 
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Master Plan for Newton Aycliffe 


individual matters there was literally no 
one from whom we might have derived 
the power. of direct, and comprehensive 
instruction. — 

We could have followed the course 
which had been and sometimes had to 
be followed in the past before any tech- 
nique of co-operation between social 
scientist and designer existed—namely, to 
look at our maps and produce a geo- 
metrical pattern of roads with cleverly 
camouflaged connections to the existing 
road system. 

This approach of bones first and flesh 
after has become a tradition in town 
planning, and where a complex network 
of existing roads faces the designer it is 
hard not to be driven along it. In such 
a situation areas have to be fitted between 
or astride the skeleton outline whether 
or not they are of suitable extent or dis- 
position. 

It is very tempting, particularly to those 
concerned a_ great deal with visual 
matters, to regard the attractiveness of a 
two-dimensional paper pattern as an end 
in itself. Many of the large post-war 
housing schemes were beautiful geome- 
trical patterns—rule and compass 
escapades. 

Our experience with the Architectural 
Science Board and our agreement with 
the contemporary outlook on architectu- 
ral design made us conscious of the need 
for a deeper knowledge of function 
before we could design our town, and 
the value of working with a social 
scientist in the absence of a personal 
client was easy to see. 

But although our expectations as to 
Chapman’s. capacity to play the partner 
were finally and fully realised we found 
that an intermediate stage of experience 
was necessary for us both. We had to 
discover together what we meant by 
function and for whom were we planning. 


Appreciation of Object. 


During these early days we agreed that 
we were trying to create a design for a 
town which would function conveniently 
and comfortably; which would look well 
and promote living conditions leading 
naturally to happiness and good citizen- 
ship. After studying the first contribu- 
tions from the social scientist we agreed 
on the form of his final report. This was 
as follows :— 

1. To give an account of population, 
structure, family size, age groups, income 
groups, etc. 

2. To discuss the relation between the 
needs of the trading estate for workers 
and the population of the town. 

3. To give an account of the social 
needs of the family, the child at play 
and at school, the adolescent at leisure, 
in courtship and at home, the middle- 
aged, and older group. 

4. To give general views on their needs 
in institutions and appointments— 
schools, clinics, administrative buildings, 
parks, playgrounds, public-houses, clubs, 
social centres, churches and public build- 
ings. 

5. To express opinions about the social 
effects of grouping dwellings and other 
buildings and systems of communication. 
To state particularly what shapes and 
sizes of development could encourage the 
growth of good relations between neigh- 
bours. 

6. To state the criteria of convenience 
and amenity outside the home for the 


housewife and mother (good architects 
could take care of the inside). 5 

7. To consider the problem of creating 
civic pride and interest. 

8. To consider the effects of manage- 
ment policy, 

At a later stage other matters were 
similarly discussed and reported on, in- 
cluding :— 

1. Requirements of the town centre. 

2. Arrangements for housing the dif- 
ferent social groups in the first part of 
the town to be built. 

Our research work did not end here 
by any means and, although Chapman 
was the principal seciolegist partner in 
the design, many others were consulted 
and all helped, but it would be impossible 
in this short paper to give details except 
when discussing certain details of* the 
master plan design. 


The Master Plan Design. 

The first noticeable effect of all this 
was on the procedure by which the plan 
was prepared. 

In spite of the temptation to take a 
pencil to the maps we made no attempt 
to do so until we were able to look at 
the physical map “through,” as it were, 
the sociological pattern. When we finally 
examined the site itself through this 
jointly evolved pattern the lines of the 
town plan appeared quite rapidly and in 
broad outline have stood the test of de- 
tailed working out and careful examina- 
tion from all points of view. 

Then, instead of starting with a road 
layout which cut the area into arbitrary 
shapes we began with well-defined areas 
of activity which suggested themselves, 
the most convenient road plan linking the 
areas together at nodal points. 

This was quite a profound reversal of 
procedure to me—indeed, to demonstrate 
the extent to which current thought lay 
in the other direction, I was asked by 
the authorities right at the beginning of 
the project to lay down the lines of the 
main roads and actually agreed to do so 
—in what blissful ignorance I now per- 
ceive. 

These areas of activity in our plan may 
next be described, for perhaps they are 
the part of the design most significantly 
affected by social planning. 

You will recall that the total popula- 
tion of the town is to be 10,000. It is 
very small—only as large as the neigh- 
bourhood unit which has been accepted 
by planners, particularly in the case of 
large towns. 

I was one of the planners who accepted 
the 10,000 neighbourhood, though I did 
not trouble to examine it deeply until 
taking on the Aycliffe job and coming in 
contact with Chapman’s scepticism about 
the theory. . 

As neither of us could satisfy ourselves 
of the validity of the bases for a com- 
munity of 10,000, nor from the informa- 
tion at our disposal could we decide 
what would be a suitable population, we 
began to seek for bases and, to help in 
our search, we considered what were 
among the most significant human 
activities. 

Obviously the upbringing and develop- 
ment of the child is one, and particularly 

the younger children. We _ therefore 
examined the nursery school. 

According to most authorities, a 
nursery school for 40 children is the most 
suitable size. About 50 per cent. of the 
children between two and a half and five 
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are taken to nursery. schools, and the 
normally constituted population required 
to produce these children is approxi- 
mately 2,000. 


Everyday Needs. 


We next reviewed the process of obtain- 
ing the essentially everyday needs. 
Accepted standards of total shopping 
needs give one shop per 100 persons— 
Aycliffe would thus: have about 100 shops. 
But at least half of these would be in the 
town centre and not selling everyday 
needs. We then carefully reviewed the 
kinds of shops necessary for day-to-day 
requirements, considering existing centres 
of “pantry ee as = have been 
called, and, making due allowance. for 
some duplication to give competitive con- 
ditions, we concluded that 10-12 shops 
would be necessary. If 50—half of the 
total—were inside the central area, then 
the remainder divided by 10-12 gave a 
probability of five centres, or 2,000 people 
each again. Thus, we had two fairly 
agreeable bases, but it was the third that 
fairly clinched the matter. 

Again considering function, we 
reviewed the walking distance. Obviously 
there would be great convenience in an 
arrangement which grouped “pantry 
shops” and a nursery school, - allowing 
the mother to take her child to school 
and buy the daily needs, then having the 
chance to buy anything she might have 
fergotten or had an inspiration about 
during the day when she went back to the 
nursery school to bring the child home. 

If these desirgble facilities could all be 
within a quarter of a mile walk it could 
not be more convenient. The question 
was, what population could be housed 
in an area of a little less than a quarter- 
mile radius developed to ideal standards 
of open space? 

We had to take a little less than a 
quarter of a mile because, obviously, very 
few journeys would be direct and we did 
want a quarter of a mile maximum walk. 

Taking one-fifth of a mile, the area is 
about 80 acres—allowing for the area of 
the nursery school site, the shops, and one 
or two public buildings as church and 
public-house—often found together in 
traditional village design—an area of just 
over 70 acres is left for housing. 

To give good open space standards, it 
is not advisable to design normal housing 
at densities over 30 persons per acre; 70 
acres at 30 persons is 2,100. 

By all normal standards this population 
of 2,000 would live in some 500-600 
houses, which gives a fourth basis, as we 
are reliably informed that a fully quali- 
fied housing manager can, with clerical 
assistance, effectively look after this num- 
ber of houses. 

When four such different bases as the 
development of the child, the shops for 
everyday needs, the walking distance of a 
quarter of a mile, and the scope of the 
housing manager all showed such sub- 
Stantial agreement, we concluded that this 
unit of 2,000—which we have called a 
ward—had something; and our basic pat- 
tern of the town is, therefore, composed 
of the five wards. 

We have been told that a ward would 
be a suitable political unit for local 
government and since our earlier re- 
searches have found that it lends itself to 
the distribution of milk by a responsible 
milkman with a junior assistant. We 


have not gone into the area which may 
be covered by a postman, but to do so 
would at least be a further demonstration 
of design by function. 

_ Allowing for classes of 30 children in 
infant and junior schools, each ward pro- 
duces one form; thus, the larger half of 
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the town, which contains three wards, has 
a three-form entry school, and the other 
half, containing two wards, a two-form 
entry school. Each of the wards is 
divided into a number of housing 
precincts. : 

There are no precise bases for the size 
of the precincts; in any case their charac- 
ter will differ with their position in relation 
to the town centre; thus outer precincts 
will contain more houses for families and 
inner precincts will provide sites for 
higher buildings as flats and hostels. 

The precinct has been inspired to some 
extent by the examples of the villages of 
West and South-West Durham. They are 
some of the loveliest I have seen, as 
charming in architecture and arrange- 
ment round their greens as the more well 
known Cotswold villages. _ 

We are finding in practice that our 
greens are smaller than the village greens 
and we have much more uniformity in 
design of houses surrounding them; 
about 30-40 houses, each having 30 feet 
minimum frontage, can make a green 
sufficiently large to give effective con- 
trast between architecture and landscape. 

It is important to remember that we, 
and all succeeding designers, must aim to 
keep urbanity in the architectural ex- 
pression of the town, hence our greens 
should be smaller than the village greens 
and the architecture more uniform and 
formal in expression. Green squares 
would perhaps be an apt title for the kind 
of layout our first schemes are providing. 


Mixing of Classes. 

There is an interesting sociological 
parallel here which concerns the mixing 
of classes—another factor affected by 
social planning. We propose to dis- 
tinguish our allocation of different house 
types from the scattered distribution of 
the village greens where the large and 
small houses immediately adjoin, by 
providing one class greens or streets. 

This should not only be sound socio- 
logy but will help to preserve architec- 
tural unity, for while the scale of the 
village greens and the variety of archi- 
tecture and income group produce a 
visual effect that is picturesque, we are 
trying to produce one which is urbane. 

There are other aspects of our de- 
sign, some of which may be mentioned 
specially. 

One is street lighting. Our develop- 
ment by green squares and short streets 
has, of course, produced a different 
pattern of layout which calls for a new 
approach to public street lighting. With 
normal street layouts it is customary to 
provide a relatively large number of 
small and not often very ‘beautiful 
lighting poles arranged in lines. We 
have suggested to the engineers that 
there are two problems to be met in our 
layouts, the solution of which will add 
character to the appearance. The green 
squares call for the “area” rather than 
the linear approach. Thus we might 
have a few very tall standards to throw 
light over the greens, alternating with 
lower standard poles in the streets. We 
have tried this already on a small scale 
with some success, particularly as to the 
daytime appearance, and as public street 
lighting is seen much more during the 
day when its miscellany of poles, 
brackets and ugly fittings disturbs the 
urban scene, than it is at night, it is 
obviously an important element in the 
design. 

We have allowed our contacts with 
other social workers to influence the de- 
sign we have submitted (which is not 
yet approved) for the community centre 
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which is situated in the Town Centre 
area. During our. visits to well-known 
examples at Peckham, where the empha- 
sis is on family and health, and to the 
Cambridge Village Colleges, where indi- 
vidual cultural development is more jn- 
tense, we found it interesting to hear 
from Dr. Scott Williamson, of Peckham, 
that he wanted to add classrooms, and 
from Henry Morris, of Cambridge, that 
he was anxious to complete the famous 
Impington vom ond with its gymnasium 
wimming-bath. ‘ 
ant hen in porn discussions with the Church 
authorities it is very clear that they are 
keen to enter more fully into the every- 


day life of the people. 


Purpose of a Community Centre. 

Out of all this has emerged the belief 
that a good community centre might 
minister to the development of body, 
mind and spirit, and our Town Centre 
design provides for a centre with social 
rooms, gymnasium and swimming-baths, 
linked to library, quiet rooms and art 
gallery, with the health centre in a sep- 
arate but connected building, the whole 
connected by a cloister to the main church 
of the town: But, as I said to begin with, 
this design has yet to be accepted. 

Designing a town plan from a socio- 
logical basis has had its effect on our 
views as to the training both of designers 
and sociologists. | Each should receive 
much more information about the work 
of the other. It is most essential that we 
have more “interpreters” who can link 
the social scientist’s work to that of the 
planner; this need for links between the 
research workers and those in the field of 
production is, of course, not confined to 
the work of producing town planning 
designs. : 

Social planning has only just begun to 
affect our designs, and the final effects of 
wider collaboration have yet to come. 

In the early days it was vitally necessary 
to keep the planning team small, otherwise 
it would have been extremely difficult if 
not impossible to evolve any .of the 
principles on which the design is founded. 

There was always the danger, of course, 
that intimate collaboration would lead too 
easily to mutual satisfaction, that theories 
would be shaped by personal preferences 
and questions framed to obtain the 
desired answers. 

We tried to avoid that as far as possible, 
but are very glad that a well-established 
and interested Development Corporation 
and its officials, together with the officials 
of the North Eastern Trading Estate, are 
working: with us, and that as the town 
grows we can look forward to the active 
participation of the citizens acting with 
these authorities. 

Already the original Master Plan has 
been improved by discussion with the 
Development Corporation, and the process 
of conscious adaptation to new ideas in- 
spired by changing circumstances will, we 
hope, continue. 


Prestressed Concrete Exhibition. 


_The Ministry of Works travelling ex- 
hibition of prestressed concrete will be 
on view at Bristol from October 21 to 
November 1, inclusive. It will be shown 
at Electricity House, Colston-avenue, 
City Centre. The Minister of Works, the 
Rt. Hon. Charles W. Key, M.P., will per- 
form the opening ceremony. From Bris- 
tol the exhibition will return to London 
for inclusion in the Building Exhibition 
at Olympia. 
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L.M.B.A. LUNCHEON 
Lord Mayor as Guest of Honour 


NEARLY 200 members and guests of 

the London Master Builders’ Asso- 
ciation attended a luncheon in honour of 
the Lord Mayor of London (Alderman 
Sir George Aylwen) at the Savoy Hotel, 
London, on October 10. 

Mr. NIGEL HANNEN, president of the 
L.M.B.A., was in the chair, and in pro- 
posing the toast of “The Lord Mayor, 
Sheriffs and Corporation of London,” 
said the City of London was and, he 
hoped, always would be, one of the show 
places of the world. Unfortunately, as 
in too many other cases to-day, it was for 
its desolation, rather than for its fine 
building, that it was now noted. The City 
was the business centre of the world, but 
when you lost your capital, others besides 
yourself lost interest. “It would seem 
to us that, rebuilt, it would be the biggest 
dollar-earner of all,” said Mr. Hannen, 
“and we look forward to rebuilding the 
City. We would welcome news this 
afternoon that we could start on a great 
rebuilding plan to make the City worthy 
once more of its history and inheritance.” 

Responding, THE LorpD Mayor made a 
spirited appeal for the exercise of the 
greatest possible co-operation, irrespective 
of politics, in solving the economic diffi- 
culties of the country. He said: “As 
you know, the plans of the City of 
London are complete and rest with the 
London County Council, but we in the 
City are doing a certain amount of build- 
ing on sites that do not interfere with the 
plan, although we know that until the plan 
is passed we cannot get along at all.” 
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The Lord Mayor went on to say that 
he had been that morning to an exhibi- 
tion of Sir Christopher Wren’s work, 
work carried out at a time when crafts- 
manship in building was at a high level. 
To-day it was to be hoped that sooner or 
later the working men of this country 
would realise that there was something 
else in work apart from the prize packet 
at the end of the week and the clock. 

After referring to the particular 
problems of the building industry regard- 
ing the supplies of materials in sufficient 
quantities, the speaker said the buildings 
of London formed part of our history, 
and unless we could get those buildings 
up again a knowledge of that history 
would slowly die. The interest which the 
foreigner took in the City of London 
would also die. Therefore, there was 
more in it than just building for utility 
and for the moment. There was the task 
of building something of which this 
country could be proud, something which 
the City must retain if it were to remain 
pre-eminent in the world. 

He was aware of the difficulties, but 
there were so many inconsequent matters 
upon which time and money were being 
expended at the present time, when the 
urgent task of increasing the rate-earning 
capacity of local authorities, upon which 
everything depended, was paramount. 

He was one who firmly believed in the 
country’s future, but something needed to 
be done to inculcate into the minds of 
men that they must strive not only for a 
standard of living but also for survival. 

We were now at the last fence of the 
Survival Stakes. The present was not 
a time for party politics, but to co-operate 
in every way thought best for the sur- 
vival of the country. The Corporation 
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of the City of London was whole- 
heartedly behind anything which would 
further the efforts being made to put 
London on its feet again. He made this 
plea not for the glorification of himself 
or the Corporation, but for the glorifica- 
tion of the City of London, which as any- 
body who had held his office would 
know, was thought far more of abroad 
than in this country. ’ 

To-day it was our task to revive and 
sustain that spirit of craftsmanship which 
had ever been a vital thing in this 
country. With our standard of living 
to-day it was essential to concentrate on 
quality in our work as well as quantity. 
A party of Americans in London recently 
had told him they were willing to pay 
for the quality goods we used to sell, but 
they were not getting them. Any fool 
could turn a handle and produce goods 
in quantity, but it needed a craftsman’s 
hands to produce something which would 
arouse the admiration of all who saw it. 

There was another matter which needed 
attention, concluded the Lord Mayor. 
The Festival of Britain, to be held in 
1951, would attract thousands of foreign 
visitors. Would we be able to give them 
the accommodation and comfort they had 
a right to expect? It was not a bit of 
good launching a project such as this 
unless it was done properly, and it was 
useless to invite visitors to this country 
if there was inadequate hotel accommoda- 
tion for them when they arrived. The 
London Master Builders had a great task 
before it in providing this accom- 
modation, and the City of London could 
be relied upon to play its part to the full. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman was 
proposed by Mr. CHARLES W. Key, M.P., 
Minister of Works. 
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PLAN FOR NORTH 
STAFFORDSHIRE 
A Broad Outline 


A COMPREHENSIVE plan for the 
future of North Staffordshire deal- 
ing in detail with the problems of 
industry, movements of population, road, 
rail and air transport, and open spaces, 
has been sent to all local authorities con- 
cerned by the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning. It is the work of Sir 
Patrick Abercrombie, -author .of the 
Greater London Plan, and Mr. Herbert 
Jackson, who collaborated with him in 
producing the West Midlands Plan, 
details of which were made public nearly 
a year ago. 

The plan, which was commissioned by 
the Minister of Town and Country 
Planning, is intended to provide a general 
background against which local planning 
authorities will have to fill in the details. 
The authors admit, however, that there 
is one local town problem with which 
they have dealt at some length because 
of its general importance. This is the 
question of the choice of the main city 
centre for the region. The conclusion 
reached is that the best centre available 
could be formed by the integration of the 
existing centre of Stoke with that of 
Hanley. Newcastle-under-Lyme is con- 
sidered to be precluded from becoming a 
true regional centre because of the limited 
possibilities for suitable expansion of the 
town. 

Unlike the West Midlands, the region 
is not thought likely to attract any sub- 
stantial number of immigrants in the near 
future, and the estimated figure for the 
population in 1962, which the authors 
accept is that of the present population 
plus its natural increase. This number 
of people can, in the authors’ opinion, be 
reasonably accommodated © within 
region, but there will have to be some re- 
distribution of the population locally. In 
particular, there will have to be a con- 
siderable thinning out within the boun- 
daries of Stoke. 

The proposed population figures for 
1962 are: 277,000 for Stoke County 
Borough, 78,000 for -Newcastle-under- 
Lyme Municipal Borough, 40,000 for 
Cheadle Rural District, 20,000 each for 
the Rural Districts of Leek, Newcastle 
and Stone, 20,000 for the Urban District 
of Leek, 16,000 for Kidsgrove Urban 
District, 15,000 for Biddulph Urban Dis- 
trict, and 10,000 for Stone Urban District. 
On this basis the population of Stoke 
County Borough would: be some~-22,000 
less than it would be if the present popu- 
lation, plus the natural increase, were to 
remain within the borough. In all the 
other urban areas the figures represent 
increases in population. 

The authors have considered various 
possibilities for housing the proposed 
over-spill from Stoke, including building 
on the edges. of existing towns, and 
creating either a satellite town or a new 
town. The conclusion they have reached 
is that there must be consolidation of 
existing residential growth in the areas 
of Milton, Baddeley Green, Hamheath, 
Trentham, Blurton, and in the south-west 
part of Newcastle; and, further from the 
main ufban area, consolidation between 
Kidsgrove, Butt-lane, Coalpit-hill and 
Church Hall Park. The rest of the over- 
spill is expected to be attracted to 
Cheadle, Leek, Blythebridge, Blythes- 
marsh, Biddulph, Baldwin’s Gate, Ashley 
Heath, Ashley, Stone, and _ perhaps 
Alsager. It is also suggested that there 


« may well be some over-spill to Stafford 


the’ 
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from the Potteries as well as from the 
West Midlands. 

In analysing industrial conditions, the 
authors point’ out that the region suf- 
fered from excessive concentration of too 
few industries and from the dirt which 
these industries have generated. While 
emphasising that a tradition of specialised 
services and inherited skills has been 
built up, they point out that this has led 
to a certain lack of adaptability. How- 
ever, although they consider in some 
detail the possibilities of locating some 
of the main industries outside the region, 
they come to the conclusion that, owing 
to the prohibitive costs of moving indus- 
trial premises, to advocate such a move 
on a large scale, however desirable it 
might be for better town planning, 
“would be preposterous.”” But they sug- 
gest that local industries should have a 
channel for communicating reliably their 
requirements to the planning authorities. 

One of the recommendations made by 
the authors for alleviating the general 
conditions created by industry is that “ it 
should be incumbent on would-be deve- 
lopers to satisfy thé planning authorities 
concerned as to the adequacy of measures 
proposed to avoid atmospheric pollution.” 

One result of the efforts made in the 
past by the well-to-do to escape from the 
urban centres in the region has been an 
excessive class segregation, and, to quote 
the author’s words, “it is increasingly 
difficult for the particularly talented to 
find an outlet without a complete sever- 
ance from the immediate surroundings.” 
Attention is called to the unsatisfactory 
nature of past methods of slum clearance, 
whereby the inhabitants of the slums 
were simply re-housed in masses on the 
edges of towns, and it is emphasised that 


‘in future planning homes and working 


places must be within reasonable distance 
of each other. In this connection, how- 
ever, improvements effected on _ the 
modern council estates are duly 
recognised. 

Transport recommendations include 
that for a new motorway already 
described in the West Midlands Plan, 
which would run between the West Mid- 
lands and Lancashire and pass close to 
the west of Newcastle-under-Lyme. <A 
by-pass for Stone is also proposed. The 
railways and canals in the region are 
generally considered to be adequate, but 
there appears to be no suitable site for a 
large regional airport. It is suggested 
that (Crewe Hall should serve as a main 
airport, with a taxi service to Meir. 

The preservation of a green belt round 
the main urban area is strongly recom- 
mended. The limits of this green belt 
would be the county boundary to the 
north-west, the main-line railway to the 
south-west, the Macclesfield-Uttoxeter 
line to the north-east, and to the south- 
east and east the railway from Moreton 
Bridge to Stone, the road from Stone to 
Fulford, then Draycott-in-the-Moors, 
Dilhorne, Whitley Rocks and Cheddleton. 

It is also.pointed out that the high 
moorlands to the north-east of the 
county and the Churnet Valley are ex- 
pected to form part of a national park, 
and the establishment of nature reserves 
is recommended at Craddock Moss and 
Burntwood. 

An administrative proposal of some im- 
portance which the authors recommend is 
that there should be a joint planning 
authority for the City of Stoke and the 
Borough of Newcastle, and a joint’ ad- 
visory planning committee representing 
all the local authorities in the region. 

The report is extensively illustrated 
with maps and diagrams, and there are 
detailed appendices. 
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_ BUILDING WEEK 
Final Conference at Tunbridge Wells 


TPHE final event of Tunbridge Wells 

Building Week was the Building 
Conference on September 24, when more 
than 250 representatives of all sides of 
the industry listened to their leaders en- 
gaging in open discussion and putting 
forward suggestions for increasing 
efficiency and output. 

Chairman of the Conference was the 
Minister of Works, MR. CHARLES W. KEy, 
M.P., assisted by Mr. Norman Longley, 
President of the National Federation of 
Building Trades Employers, Sir Luke 
Faweett, President of the National 
Federation of Building Trades Opera- 
tives, Professor A. B. Knapp-Fisher, vice- 
President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and Mr. A. M. MacTaggart, 
President of the Federation of Civil Engi- 
neering Contractors. 

The Conference was opened by Mkr. 
SibNEY LoweETH, F-.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., Kent 
County Architect, who submitted a 
number of suggestions which, he said, 
“would tend to oil the existing machi- 
nery, facilitate tendering, cheapen_ costs, 
raise the standards of craftsmanship and 
speed its execution.” These suggestions 
appeared in The Builder, September 30. 

The next speaker, Lt.-Cot. F. B. 
BRAND, a civil engineering contractor, de- 
fined the place of the civil engineer in 
the world of building. Civil engineering 
was frequently confused with building, 
he said, but it was different in very many 
ways. It was a much more hazardous 
and dangerous trade. Working condi- 
tions were much more difficult. A far 
larger amount of heavy constructional 
plant had to be employed. : 

Mr. W. KEITH ManrrTIN, President of 
the Southern Counties Federation of 
Building Trades Employers, made a 
number of suggestions for increasing 
output and reducing costs, and urging 
builders to improve their organisation 
called for the fullest co-operation be- 
tween all parties, including Government 
Departments. It was essential to main- 
tain a steady and continuous flow of 
work and materials, he said. Building 
work could not be turned on and off 
like a tap. Under present conditions 
not many builders could plan ahead. 

On the question of incentives, he 
appealed for a reduction of taxation and 
for an alteration of the system whereby 
when a man earned more money by 
overtime a greater portion was taken 
from him in the form of -P.A.Y.E. 
Government action on these two sug- 
gestions would provide powerful incen- 
tives to increase the productivity of all 
industry. Other suggestions made by 
Mr. Martin were the abolition of bulk 
buying of basic materials, and an in- 
creased cheese ration for building 
workers. : 
The Difficulties of Building. 

The final address was. made by Coun- 
CILLOR C. G. BLANCHARD, Secretary of 
the Southern Counties Regional Council 
of the National Federation of Building 
Trades Operatives, who said that build- 
ing was a “too much-maligned indus- 
try.” People should realise the difficult 
circumstances under which architects, 
civil engineers and builders had been 
labouring during and since the war. But 
with all the difficulties, far more houses 
had been built in the immediate post- 
war period than were built in the cor- 
responding period after the 1914-18 war. 

Councillor Blanchard urged even 
greater co-operation between all sides of 
the industry, and the need for recruiting 
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more apprentices. There was a wonder- 
ful future for lads in all grades of the 
industry. 

There was a great response to the 
appeal for questions, and the principal 
speakers were kept busy answering 
questions on a wide range of subjects, 
such as the use of direct labour, employ- 
ment of apprentices, the reduction of 
profit margins and the employment of 
sub-contractors. 

Winding up the Conference, the 
MINISTER OF WorKS said: “JI think you 
will agree there has been a great toler- 
ance shown here this afternoon—an ex- 
ample of the sort of feeling that there is 
in the building industry, and indicative 
of the spirit of give and take and co- 
operation which is leading to very suc- 
cessful results; but before closing this 
Conference there are one or two things, 
if you will bear with me, that I want to 
say about this Building Week. First of 
all I would like to give you some sort 
of report as to the character of the suc- 
cess of the Week. Up to midday to- 
day, 20,620 people have visited this Ex- 
hibition. That to me is a really re- 
markable piece of information, and 
shows how great is the interest that has 
been shown in this area with regard to 
it. 
“We know, of course, that builders, 
operatives, architects, civil engineers 
and others have come from all parts of 
this South-Eastern Region, but, at the 
same time, we know also that we have 
had visitors from much greater dis- 
tances. Individuals have come from 
Wales and Scotland, which is quite sur- 
prising and a very gratifying thing, I 
think, to all of us. We have had with 
us, too, building experts and buyers of 
building materials and plant, from 
Australia, New Zealand, Holland, 
France, South Africa and Spain. 

All this, .of course, is an indication 
of the interest on the part of the people 
concerned in the industry with this Build- 
ing Week, and I can assure you that one 
of the things to which we shall have to 
give very serious attention is the way in 
which this sort of thing can be extended 
to other regions than the South-East. 


Improving Efficiency. : 

“ Such things as this Exhibition are not 
only going to be contributive to the 
spirit of co-operation and good feeling 
within the industry, but I think also that 
they are contributing to improvement in 
efficiency and productivity. When you 
can get young lads to come round and 
see what the building industry is, they 
will get a different idea altogether of 
the work they will be called upon to do, 
and that will create in their minds a 
greater appreciation of the industry and, 
therefore, a greater desire to enter and 
play their part in it. They will see in it 
the opportunity for other things than 
merely being successful in certain 
material operations. 

“All that any of us can do towards im- 
proving the efficiency, productivity, or- 
ganisation and spirit in this industry will 
be of the greatest value and importance 
so far as the development of the social 
life of our community is concerned. I 
am convinced that there is no industry 
that has a greater part to play in the full 
development of the social life of this 
country than that of building. Not only 
is it a matter of the home conditions 
(and they want improving enormously 
so far as a large body of our people is 
concerned), which will mean an improve- 
ment in the family life, in the rearing 
and training of the children, but also 
the industry will be contributing to the 
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educational services and many cther 
services that are going to lead to the im- 
provement of the standard of living of 
the people of this country. 

“One of the things that pleases me most 
in my Ministry is the ready co-operation 
of those engaged in the industry. I 
want to thank very sincerely not only 
my officials, whom I know have worked 
exceptionally hard in order to make this 
Week a success, but to thank sincerely, 
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too, both national organisations and 
local sections in the industry for their 
great co-operation, that has made this 
Week the outstanding success it has 
been.” 

At the close of the Building Week it 
was announced by the Ministry of 
Works that the total attendance was 
26,224. The lectures were attended by 
1,700 people, and more than 700 were 
present at the film shows. 





THE ORGANISATION 


OF BUILDING FIRMS 


A Summing Up 


A SERIES of articles such as has 
recently been printed in our columns 
—describing in general terms the organ- 
isation structures of ten active businesses 
employing on average 400 men each and 
ranging from the 75 operatives to the 1,000 
operatives size—cannot be taken as a fair 
sample for an industry aggregating over 
a million operatives and ranging in size 
from the one man firm up to concerns 
employing many thousands. The sample 
represents about four-tenths of one per 
cent. of the industry total. Even if we 
take the sample as representative of firms 
employing over 100 men it is then only 
about one per cent. of its class. The 
sample is small; too small to accept with 
assurance and it would be with some 
diffidence that one would attempt a com- 
mentary based on a very general analysis. 
Nevertheless there is a great deal of 
interesting disclosure and some critical 
points which may by publicity lead to a 
wider survey on more uniform lines. 
Before leaving this point let it be clear 
that the object of such a survey would 
not be to devise a standard pattern but 
rather to encourage builders to take a 
detached view of their organisations and, 
having recorded the position, to compare 
with the arrangements in other similar 
organisations and with the general trend, 
if a general trend can be recorded. 
Given a wider survey and a clear indi- 
cation of the normal patterns for the 
various size-groups it might then be of 
advantage to invite an exchange of views 
on the internal organisation of the de- 
partments common {o a group. 


Personality in Organisation. 


Running through the series of articles 
there is the intense personal interests of 
the proprietors—individuals who, one 
feels, love the work, and each finds his 
expression of personality in his organisa- 
tion. Noting this with admiration and 
pleasure one also sées the danger. Surely 
the strong enduring business is that which, 
while inspired and enriched by personal 
tradition, nevertheless has in its design 
those structural features which make it 
a good business to work for and the chief 
a good man to work with. A good leader 
will attract good leaders. A good organ- 
iser will make due allowances for person- 
alities but will not leave his success or 
failure, or the perpetuation of his work, 
dependent on personal characteristics. 

Realising that, by comparison with the 
manufacturing industries with their heavy 
fixed capital outlay, the financing of build- 
ing operations is not difficult, one looks 
for evidence of rapid growth. But it is 
not apparent in the cases studied. This 
again may a hallmark of the 
builders contributing to the series and 
enhances the value of the contributions— 
the method has withstood a time test. 
The majority appear to have an objective 
as to “size” and to have modelled the 
organisation accordingly. One thinks of 


other points bearing on this—(a) keen 
competition restricting profits for plough- 
ing back; (b) reluctance of individuals 
to borrow and share control; (c) risks 
of building contracting not attractive to 
investors. 

All the cases are concerned with gene- 
ral contracting and only one appears to 
be organised for speculative house-build- 
ing. At least half of the cases are inter- 
ested in jobbing work. There is a very 
clear exposition of the departmental work 
arising from the smallest firm with (i) 
Office, (ii) Construction, and (iii) Survey- 
ing, to the largest with (i) Office, (i) 
Estimating (iii) Surveying, (iv) Buying (v) 
Plant, (vi) Personnel, (vii) Construction, 
(viii) Jobbing, (ix) Joinery Works, and 
(x) Stone-masonry. 

In one other organisation a precast 
concrete works is noted, while more than 
one leaves the development of the specialist 
work to separate but associated organisa- 
tions. This is in effect complete decen- 
tralisation. 

The order of scheduling as above is the 
result of reading the articles and the pre- 
eminence of the office is perhaps because 
the Secretary had something to do with 
the notes. It is assumed that there is no 
significance whatever in the order in which 
the departments appear. Nor can it be 
taken that the heads of departments, 
although on the same level for organisa- 
tion procedure, are of equal earning 
ability. This would be very far from the 
truth, and it is important that it should 
be borne in mind. Organisation levels 
are not salary levels. 


The Organisation Structure. 


_Not in all cases do we have a clear 
picture of the organisation structure. This 
is regrettable because a graphical presen- 
tation does show the relationship between 
departments—it emphasises the key points 
for control and indicates where depart- 
ments, however essential they may be, are 
nevertheless bound up with and subsidiary 
to another major department. 

In some cases the duties and responsi- 
bilities of directors are not clearly separa- 
ted from the duties and responsibilities of 
executives. A distinction is important, 
particularly when there are working pro- 
prietors. Only one of the ten concerns 
has not joined the “limited liability ” 
ranks, and the remaining nine all appear 
to be private companies. Each of these 
nine has its “statutory” directors and 
in addition there are junior directors, 
non-permanent directors, working direc- 
tors and local directors. 

_ In studying an organisation, clear think- 
ing is necessary, and the director complex 
is a good exercise. In one man con- 
trol company there is a Proprietor /Chair- 
man /Director/Chief Executive; four quite 
distinct functions. The proprietor con- 
trols the composition of the board of 
directors; the chairman conducts and 
guides the meetings of directors; the direc- 
tors are responsible to the proprietor for 
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the administration of the company’s 
affairs and the formulation of policy; and 
the chief executive interprets the policy 
of his directors and manages the activi- 
ties of the business. This may seem a 
good cast for another “mad hatter’s” 
party, but the evidence of complexity is 
proof of the need for careful analysis. 

Some of the contributors may well ask 
themselves if the deliberations of direc- 
tors would not be improved by the pre- 
sence on the board of minds not over- 
whelmed with the details of the day-to-day 
departmental work. For each director 
who knows the “trees” there should be 
a counterbalance of one who will see 
the “ wood.” 

The Companies Act, 1948, enacts that 
the expression “ director” includes any 
person in accordance with whose direc- 
tions or instructions the directors of the 
company are accustomed to act. The 
law throws its net widely for a specific 
purpose. It would seem desirable to 
avoid the use of the term unless the full 
status and responsibility in law goes with 
the title. 

Director status is often granted in order 
to give prestige to an executive in negotia- 
tions with clients. This admittedly may 
be a point in favour of the practice 
because it need have no ill effect inter- 
nally. But director status is also granted 
or taken in order to give prestige vis-a-vis 
another executive. This is bad. If the 
organisation is good and authority clearly 
defined the style of director cannot add 
anything to the executive power. It can 
and does seem to cause confusion when 
director status is construed as something 
above and overriding executive powers. 

Before leaving the subject of direction 
it is pertinent to invite contributors to 
say if a director without any other label 
is a sort of additional manager or an 
assistant manager. In the first case one 
assumes joint management; in the second 
it may be that some specific work is dele- 
gated with or without executive power. 
There are, of course, all sorts of proba- 
bilities—the executive lower down would 
like to know. : 
Consultation with Staff. 

It is pleasing to observe recognition of 
the value of regular consultation with the 
executive staff; this co-ordinating fea- 
ture should be supplementary to good de- 
partmental organisation and not in lieu 
thereof. 

The expansion or contraction of busi- 
ness operations must be a point of great 
difficulty. One of the contributors sub- 
divides the senior executive job to make 
two or more, still seniors, thus avoiding 
too wide a diffusion of effort by one man 
and at the same time showing the poten- 
tial line of development. Another possi- 
bility is to meet complexity in operation 
by making any specialist work a self- 
contained department. Subdivision of 
senior executive work is a move toward 
simplification. 

There are frequent references to flexi- 
bility, for expansion or contraction of 
business operations is a major problem. 
The general plan of organisation would 
always be related to specific men and 
not to “paper” men of some uniform 
pattern. If there are violent fluctuations 
to be’ met it may be practicable to have 
a definite plan to meet the contingency 
showing how the key-men will’ be placed 
at the varying degrees of pressure. This 


will raise old problems such as (a) how 
wide the span of control? (b) at what 
point of pressure does a supervisor tend 
to lose control? (c) can the organisation 
be adjusted before the weakness causes 
a failure? 

The. largest organisation among the 
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contributors has a clear example of a 
“functional” executive operating as a 
welfare, personnel and safety officer. It 
would be interesting to learn how effec- 
tive this is, if the officer is accepted 
readily by the operational departments, 
and if, with this service, the construction 
people are more, or less, conscious of 
their responsibilities as managers for the 
welfare and safety of their personnel. 


Making Use of Data. 

How to make use of the data and 
enlarge the picture? It might be done 
by a comparatively small study group 
of enthusiasts. It might be done, as 
it has started, by giving wide publicity 
to practical points of view. If, for 
example, a reasonable range of size- 
groups and types could be agreed it 
should be possible to ascertain the 
pattern for each size and type. By con- 
centrating on the higher control there 
would be sufficient of common interest 
to attract wide attention. 
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An Organisation Plan. 

The annexed organisation plan is of a 
pattern based largely on the data given 
by contributors. All the departmental 
operations and functions necessary for 
the trade must be done by someone 
whatever the size of the business. The 
object of a survey would be to find out 
how, in practice, they are grouped at vary- 
ing levels of activity. 


The pattern is not unreasonable: it 
is, in fact, so logical that one has little 
hope of finding a group of personalities 
to whom it could be applied. The: chief 
executive has four senior executives, 
each of whom has a sizeable job to do. 
In larger businesses the obvious line of 
development would be to have a second 
and perhaps a third construction boss 
and to detach the buying and plant 
services, making one senior executive to 
cover both. 


«’, A reprint of these articles is now in the 
press and will be published shortly. 
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CEMENT AND 
NATIONALISATION 


By R. E. McGUIRE, C.M.G., O.B.E. 
(Secretary, Cement Makers’ Federation) 


(THE Socialist Party’s threat to national- 
ise the cement industry depends on 
whether the Party succeeds at the next 
General Election. Be this as it may, the 
threat remains, and should not be 
regarded by anyone in the building in- 
dustry as “just one of those things.” 
A fatalistic attitude would indeed be 
disastrous. 

Cement, at this time, is being made in 
quantities never equalled before. For 
the first eight months of 1949 the total 
exports for the industry exceeded 14 
million tons, more than 23 per cent. over 
the exports for the same period of 1948. 
Home deliveries in 1948 were 7.2 per 
cent. above the average of the five pre- 
war years and 13.3 per cent. above 1947. 
This year total production is running 
even better. 

In the steadily shrinking tale of months 
left us before Marshall Aid comes to an 
end, the nation has the task of balancing 
its overseas accounts. If we fail to per- 
form this specific task in the time left to 
us, we shall have to suffer the. conse- 
quences in an ever-increasing austerity, 
with little hope of early relief. Is this 
the moment, then, to alter the structure 
of an industry vitally concerned with the 
reconstruction and new building so much 
needed throughout the country? Is this 
the time to make drastic changes in what 
is so very much a “ going concern ” which 
continues to meet both its home and ex- 
port targets? Have we the time to spend 
on the inevitable disruption which must 
come if the nationalisation project is 
carried out? 


Armchair Idealism. 

Mr. Herbert Morrison has said that 
cement is to be nationalised “in relation 
to the cost of building operations.” What 
this means may be left to an armchair 
idealist to explain. What really matters 
is the indisputable fact that the price of 
cement in the U.K. is now the lowest in 
the world. Is it to be supposed by any- 
one outside the ranks of Socialist 
dreamers that the State can produce 
cement more cheaply? Is it not much 
more certain that, under nationalisation, 
costs will rise, the builder and general 
user of cement will have to pay more, 
and the whole intricate and efficient struc- 
ture of the industry will have to give 
way to boards and civil servants? . 


Mr. Jay, Economic Secretary to the 
Treasury, and Member for Battersea 
North, recently remarked in Parliament 
that the raising of cement dividends by 
some of the companies ‘t proved the case 
for the nationalisation of the cement 
industry.” In other words, merely be- 
cause a company is able to pay out 
reasonable profits to its shareholders, it 
is to be taken over. Or it may be that 
Mr. Jay just does not like the idea of 
cement companies taking this perfectly 
legitimate action in the face of a threat 
of confiscation which carries with it the 
liquidation of shareholders’ securities in 
terms of Stock Exchange values. It is 
obvious that such action constitutes no 
“proof ” at all. 

Dividends are shared by many cement 
workers and looked forward to in the 
Christmas pay-packet. Under national- 


isation it is most unlikely that there will 
be any profit-sharing, for I cannot see 
such amenities being granted to workers 
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of one nationalised industry and not to the 
rest. 


Existing Welfare. 


And what of the excellent welfare 
schemes which cement works now run 
quite happily among themselves? If they 
are allowed to continue, will they work 
any better under a pile of forms? What 
will become of the happy personal rela- 
tions that now exist between manager and 
worker? Will they not just disappear, to 
be replaced by cold-blooded officialdom? 
Will the worker, in fact, benefit at all? 

These questions cannot be answered in 
any way that will satisfy the growing 
doubts in the minds of those affected. 
What is certain to-day is that the cement 
industry is a remarkably happy one. The 
unrest seen among workers in other in- 
dustries, unrest which has cost us untold 
millions in the last 12 months and the 
loss of still more confidence abroad, has 
so far been entirely absent from cement 
making. The industry is doing better 
than ever before in production. It is 
continuously engaged in active research, 
whether by individual companies or 
through the Cement and Concrete 
Association. Its delivery organisation 
copes, as it has done for years, 
i contracts which must have 
clockwork regularity and punctuality. 
Undertakings needing over 100 tons a 
day are not unusual, while quite a few 
large-scale undertakings — hydro-electric 
schemes, the London Airport and others 
—require much larger quantities. Indi- 
vidual companies, with a wealth of ex- 
perience behind them, service these con- 
tracts with the utmost smoothness and 
co-operation. It is fantastic to imagine 
that a State industry could do the work 
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with equal, let alone. better, efficiency 
and economy. 

As we already know to our cost in the 
other nationalised industries, once the 
blow has fallen it will be too late to do 
anything. The extra shillings on the 
rates (for local authorities are large con- 
sumers) and a probable loss of overseas 
markets will tell their own grim tale. 


We have to ask ourselves what is to be 
gained by nationalising cement. But we 
have, above all, to ask what is to be 
lost? There is nothing to be gained, and 
everything to be lost. If you who use 
cement and appreciate the present bene- 
fits of low prices and efficient service are 
convinced—as I feel you must be—that 
nationalisation spells doom, you have 
the remedy in your own hands. Don’t 
mix nationalisation with cement! 


Preparations for Formation 
of New Companies 


AT a press conference held in London 
on October 11, at which the Earl of - 
Selborne, chairman of the Cement* 
Mi&kers’ Federation, presided, the British 
cement companies declared _ their 
unanimous opposition to the proposed 
nationalisation of the industry. 


THE CHAIRMAN said: “ There are nine 
competing companies in the industry, 
covering 45 factories. They are unani- 
mous in condemning the proposal and 
will do everything in their power to defeat 
it. There can be no compromise on this 
issue. Some cement companies have 
factories abroad. They do not intend to 
allow the Socialists to seize them. Trade 
used to flourish under the Union Jack, 
now the savings of shareholders will be 
safer under a foreign flag. The cement 
companies are therefore forming new 
companies to take over their toclen 
assets.” 


The chairman added that the proposal 
to nationalise the industry was naked 
totalitarianism. I cement were 
nationalised there could be no security for 
any other industry. In order to give the 
dog a bad name the Socialists had in- 
vented the charge of “‘ Monopoly ” against 
the industry, in spite of the verdict of 
their own fforde Committee. 


THE BRITISH BUILDING 
INDUSTRY 


Some American Comments 


INTERESTING observations on the 

British building industry, based on 
statements made in America by members 
of the Building Team_ which recently 
toured centres in the U.S.A. under the 
auspices of the Anglo-American Council 
on Productivity, are contained in a lead- 
ing article which appeared in the “‘ New 
York Herald-Tribune ” on September 26. 


The leader states:— 


BRITAIN’S CoDDLED ECoNomy. 


The candid report of the British 
building experts who recently visited this 
country under the sponsorship. of _ the 
Anglo-American Council on Productivity 
is a shaft of light that penetrates far 
beneath the surface of present economic 
difficulties in Great Britain. 

Incentives are the heart of the produc- 
tivity question, as productivity itself is 
the heart of the British—and the Euro- 
pean—economic dilemma. © This question 
is fundamental to more production, 
cheaper goods, and it is the secret of 
Britain’s chancés of success as a compe- 
titor in world markets. The direct 
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material incentive to greater productivity 
in the United States, the building mission 
reported, is the high rate of wages of the 
building trades craftsmen, which it found 
four times that prevailing in Britain. 
Production per man hour is 50 per cent. 
greater here, not because owr workers 
are more skilled or more industrious so 
much as because it has been made worth 
while to give them the tools, the helpers, 
the organisation, the working conditions, 
and the incentive to do the job better and 
faster. 

In this joint report of a mission, one- 
third of ‘whose members represented 
labour unions, and a balancing third were 
architects and quantity surveyors, it is 
encouraging to read of the group’s deter- 
mination “to try to infuse into our 
industry at home the spirit of personal 


initiative which we met in the United had 


States.” And one can recognise and 
applaud the confident assertion that 
“provided our building industry at home 
can be supplied with adequate materials 
and labour, and provided that every one, 
from the top to the bottom of the indus- 
trial ladder, can be given that essential 
incentive to personal effort which ¢the 
Americans possess and enjoy, the Bri- 
tish building industry can equal the 
American industry in its efficiency.” With 
that spirit, one hopes, the devastation and 
the accumulated building shortages of the 
war years can soon be made good. 


OBITUARY 
J. A. Bowden, 


WE regret to record that Mr. James 
Albert Bowden died on September 15 last 
in his 74th year. Mr. Bowden was a 
Fellow of the R.I.B.A. until he resigned 
in 1932, and was also a member of the 
Institution of Structural Engineers from 
1921 until his death. When he first 
started in practice he entered for many 
competitions, in some of which he was 
associated with Messrs. S. W. Grant and 
A. St. Hill-Brock. He was also in part- 
nership with Mr. T. Wallis for many 
years. Between 1903 and 1914, he won 
several competitions, including Stoke-on- 
Trent Town Hall, and new baths at 
Rochdale with Mr. Wallis, and obtained 
second premium in many others, includ- 
ing the Boys’ School, Maidenhead. in 
1908, Marylebone Town Hall in 1911, 
Southwark Public Library, 1906, and 
Barnsley Baths in 1911. With Mr. Wallis, 
he was also one of the six selected archi- 
tects for the Port of London Authority 
building in 1912. 

During the 1914-18 War he built muni- 
tion factories, and resumed private prac- 
tice on his own account when the war 
ended, dealing mostly with industrial and 
commercial concerns. New buildings in 
this later period included a factory and 
farms for A. Wander, Ltd.;. paper mills 
for John Dickinson at Hemel Hempstead; 
showrooms and substation for Hackney 
Electricity Company; and showrooms, 
offices and stores for Bradleys (Chepstow 
Place), Ltd. 

The style of the firm was changed to 
Bowden, Son and Partners when his two 
sons entered the practice in 1929, and 
Mr. J. A. Bowden retired from active asso- 
ciation with the firm in 1937. 


Charles J. T. Dadd. 


With regret we record the death on 
October 1, at King’s College Hospital, of 
Mr. Charles J. T. Dadd, F.R.ILCS., 
L.R.LB.A., of Forest Hill-road, Honor 
Oak; S.E.23. Mr. Dadd was elected an 
associate member ‘of the R.IC.S. in 1897 
and a fellow in 1905. He was 79 years 
of age. 7a i ; 
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METAL PRICES 
One Effect of Devaluation 


AT the Dudley Town Council meet- 
ing on Tuesday, October 4, the chairman 
of the Housing Committee (Councillor R. 
Little) announced that a building firm 
had withheld the signature to a large 
comtract (work on which had started) 
until there was information from t 
Ministry of Health about the effect on 
housing costs of the rise in the price of 
metals under devaluation. 

Councillor Little said that the tender of 
Messrs. Eadie and Co. (Wolverhampton), 
Ltd., had been accepted for 316 houses at 
Old Park Farm at a cost of £371,910. The 
contract was ready for signing when 
devaluation came. He believed the firm 
ad a good case for delaying the 
signing. 

THEFT OF PAINT 
“ Scrapings ” Not Perquisites 

AccuseD of stealing paint from. their 
ra Messrs. Goddard and Phillips, 
Ltd., of Highgate-road, N.W.5, and 
using it to decorate a café during a 
week-end, three painters declared at 
Clerkenwell Magistrates’ Court on Octo- 
ber 4 that it was “ scrapings ” from tins 
which had been thrown out. 

This explanation was not accepted by 
the Magistrate (Mr. T. F. Davis), who 
pointed out that by using the stolen 
paint the men had not only been able to 
under-cut a firm for the work at the 
café, but had earned money on which 
they paid no income-tax. 

The three men were fined amounts 
varying between £15 and £5, with 
alternative terms of imprisonment of 
from two months to one month. 
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DEVALUATION AND THE 
BUILDING INDUSTRY 
Useless to Evade Duties 


| a recent speech to the South-Eastern 

Area at Snaresbrook, Mr. NIGEL 
HANNEN, president of the London Master 
Builders’ Association, referred to some of 


he the effects of devaluation on the building 


industry. 

An obvious effect, he said, was that 
Wage rates were tied to the cost-of-living 
schedule, and it would not be long before 
the cost of living went up, unless the Gov- 
ernment took drastic action to freeze it. 
Certain materials and manufactured 
articles peesuced in this country, being 
more saleable abroad, might become in 
very short supply, since they would be 
required to earn dollars. Bricks, cement 
and metal windows, among other things, 
would come into this category. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
said that the nation’s capital investment 
programme would have to be reviewed, 
but so far he had given no indication of 


the fields in which reductions would be 
made. 
Mr. Hannen then declared: ‘“ The 


country is almost on the rocks, and, no 
matter who got us on the rocks. unless 
all hands work at the pumps—and all 
hands include ours—we shall all go down 
with the ship together. It is useless for 
the building industry to hope to evade its 
share of unpleasant duties at the expense 
of the rest of the country, however well 
and reasonably we may argue. 

“ Throughout my year of office, I have 
urged the employer to get together with 
his men, so that our reasoned case can be 
put without the distortion given by evilly 
disposed persons who are organising dis- 
organisation. The chief matter for con- 
cern at the present time is the seeming 
unrest on many building contracts. I say 


_* seeming’ advisedly, for I believe that 


the vast majority of the operatives would 
prefer to work undisturbed by the agita- 
tions of the few, and, if there is really a 
grievance on the site, would like to see 
the Green Book procedure invoked to 
settle any differences, as it has done so 
successfully for a great many years. But 
there are elements among the operatives 
who believe that they can achieve their 
ends by direct action, and who would 
throw over the tried. machinery which has - 
brought so many benefits to them in the 
last 20 years. They think that the only 
way to achieve an end is to fight for it. 
I do not believe that force achieves a just 
settlement of a dispute any more than does 
weakly giving way to demands.” 

Mr. Hannen also quoted a statement 
made by Mr. E. L. Jones, secretary of the 
London operatives :— 

“ Don’t give way to demands from your 
men if they are not permissible under the 
Working Rule Agreement. It is no good 
forgetting those working rules simply be- 
cause they are an inconvenience, and then 
invoking their support later when they suit 
you. Stick to the rules and you will have 
both employers’ and operatives’ organisa- 
tions behind you.” 





A New Publication. 


The first issue (new series, dated 
October, 1949) of a publication entitled 
“Property,” and incorporating “The 
Property Owners’ Gazette” and “The 
Property Owner,” has been published. Its 
editorial pages include an article called 
“The Planning Act” by Mr. Derek 
Walker-Smith, M.P., and features on pro- 

rty tax, rents, Housing Act grants, etc. 
It is priced at 6d. 
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TIMBER CONTROL 
President’s Letter to Softwood 
Quota-Holders 


AN appeal to softwood quota-holders 

to observe its statutory obligations 
by the preparation of prompt and pre- 
cise stock returns and to ensure that no 
softwood is delivered without a covering 
licence is made by Mr. Norman Wright, 
President of the Timber Trade Federa- 
tion, in a letter addressed to quota- 
holders on September 26. 

The letter states:— 

“At the request of the Timber Con- 
troller the Executive Council of the Tim- 
ber Trade Federation of the U.K. 
appointed a small Cummittee to meet 
him in order to examine the serious dis- 
crepancy which appears to exist between 
allocations of softwood for consumption 
and actual consumption as revealed by 
the latest stock figures. 

“The Committee had a meeting with 
the Controller this week, when the prob- 
lem was discussed and certain steps were 
agreed with a view to remedying this 
position. 

“It was agreed that a new form of 
softwood stock return—dating from 
October 1 and to cover returns for that 
and following months — should be 
adopted. This form will call for more 
information as to receipts and disposals 
and will be self-balancing. 

“The Committee also agreed with the 
Controller that I should address a letter 
to all quota-holders calling their attention 
to:— 

(a) the statutory obligation, and—in 
the interests of the trade—the vital 
necessity of prompt and precise stock 
returns. 

(b) the need for principals of firms 
to make it abundantly clear to all per- 
sons in their employ concerned in deal- 
ing with licences that the quantities 
authorised on those licences must not 
be exceeded—and that in no circum- 
stances must softwood be delivered 
without a covering licence. 

“The President of the Board of Trade 
has informed me—through the Control- 
ler—that he intends now to take every 
possible step to see that those who carry 
out to the full the duties which control 
imposes upon them do not lose business 
thereby to the less scrupulous. As a first 
step to this end, he has decided that in 
future, where he has personally assured 
himself that a merchant cannot be con- 
sidered a reliable link in the chain of 
distribution, he will withdraw his soft- 
wood quota.” 


TWO LECTURE COURSES 


Two special adult and post advanced 
courses of lectures are announced by 
the L.C.C. Brixton School of Building, 
Ferndale-road, §.W.4. The first, on ‘“‘ Post- 
war developments in the design and instal- 
lation of domestic solid fuel appliances,” 
will comprise six weekly lectures com- 
mencing on Thursday, November 3, at 
6.30 pm. The lecturers are Messrs. J. S. 
Halls, B.Sc., and J. Pinckheard, A.R.I.B.A. 
The fee for the course is £1 5s., and appli- 
cations for admission should be sent to 
the Secretary at the School by Friday, 
October 28. No application form is. re- 
quired but intending candidates should 
give the following particulars (preferably 
on a sheet of foolscap); Name of course, 
name and address of candidate (block let- 
ters), age, firm by which employed, posi- 
tion held, previous -technical education 
and qualification obtained. 

‘The second course, on “ Noise Control,” 
will consist of five: weekly lectures com- 
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mencing on Wednesday, November 9, at 
6.30 pm. The lecturers wil! be Messrs. 
Hope Bagenal, F.R.I.B.A., C. A. Mason, 
B.Sc., M.IE.E., A.M.I.Mech.E., R. 
Grey, A:M.I.Mech.E., M.I.Mar.E., and 
J. McLaren. 


The fee for this course is also £1 5s., 
and applications for admission to the 
course should be sent, with particulars as 
for the first course, to the Secretary at 
the School by Friday, November 4. 


MULTILATERAL TARIFFS 
The Annecy Negotiations 


A WHITE Paper (cmd. 7792) dealing 
with the Annecy Tariff Negotiations, was 
published by H.M. Stationery Office on 
October 10 (price 4d.). The full Tariff 
Schedules annexed to the Protocol which 
has been agreed at Annecy are not 
attached to that White Paper, owing to 
their number and length, but copies are 
on sale at the Stationery Office and, for 
the convenience of traders, reference 
copies have been distributed to the prin- 
cipal Chambers of Commerce and 
regional offices of the F.B.I. 

The White Paper reveals that ten more 
countries have applied to accede to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
and thus to join the 23 countries which 
two years ago, at Geneva, negotiated the 
first world-wide multilateral tariff treaty, 
which is known as the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, or “‘ G.A.T.T. ” for 
short. The effects of that agreement, and 
of the present one, on world trade are 
more likely to be apparent as and when 
quantitative import restrictions (quotas) 
are lifted. 

The ten countries which are now to 
accede to the G.A.T.T. are: Denmark, 
Dominican Republic, Finland, Greece, 
Haiti, Italy, Liberia, Nicaragua, Sweden 
and Uruguay. 





British Road Statistics. 

The British Road Federation has issued 
“Basic Road Statistics (Great Britain) 
1949,” a 41-page booklet, price 1s. 











10th EDITION REVISED 


HOW TO ESTIMATE 


for Every Class of Building Work 
By J. T. REA 


This well-known standard work is 
now reprinted with an important new 
series of comparative tables giving full 
details of : 


(x) Increases in cost of Building Materials for 
years 1937, 1939, 1944, 1945 and 1946. 

(2) Increases in Labour Rates and percentage 
increases. for the above five years 
together with the Wages Increase and 
Bonus Incentive introduced in Oct., 1947. 

(3) Average relative proportion of each trade 
to a complete building operstion with 
ratios of Labour to Material in each Trade 
and approximate percentage increases for 
the respective years, 1937-1946. 

(4) Percentage Cost of Building Work as 
1920-1946. : 
‘at 1914. compared. with the years 

(s) Notes on the Acts and Regulations 
affecting the Control of Civil Building, 
War Damage Claims, etc. 


730 pages with over 600 illustrations. 


Cloth gilt. Price 18/- net 
{by post, 18/9.) 


B. T. BATSFORD, LTD. 


15 North Audley Street, London, W.1 


Large 8vo. 
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INSTITUTE OF CLERKS 
OF WORKS 
1949 Examination Results 


FoLLowinG are the results of the 
examination held by the Institute of 
Clerks of Works of Great Britain, held 
at the R.I.B.A. in September last. The 
list of candidates is in order of merit:— 

PART I (PRELIMINARY) 

Simms, F., Romiley, Stockport; Baxter, C., 
Oulton Broad, Lowestoft; Harrison, A. O., Glas- 
gow ; Cowling,-G. W., Barnetby, Lincs ; Hardisty, 
E., Wibsey, Bradford, and Marson, A. L., Bil- 
borough, Notts, equal. Bowering, A. H., Win- 
ton, Bournemouth; Mitchell, P. O., Cricklewood, 
London; Mellor, T., Stanmore, Middx; Muir, W., 
Broomhill, Sheffield; Greenwood, E. G. T., St. 
Albans, and Humphries, H. B. T., Port Talbot, 
Glam., equal; James, W. E., lorstown, 
Rhondda; Kirke, W. A., Canterbury; David, 
G. H., Ludham, Norfolk; Butterfield, A., Tow- 
cester; Browning, R. C., Stamford; Johnson, B., 
Pybus, L. A., Stockton-on-Tees; 
Toner, T. E., Huddersfield; Webster, A. J., 
Maidstone ; Bateson, D. 8., Bexhill-on-Sea ; Wood, 
D. L., New Brighton; Fletcher, J., Hull; Sweet, 
A., Llianelly; and Pomphrey, T. W, Glasgow. 

PART II (FINAL) 
Passep 

Platt, W., Burnley; Drumm, F. E., Aldershot; 
Wilkie, J., West Hampstead, N.6; Smith, P. H., 
Tunbridge Wells; Gunn, W. E., Catford, S.E.6; 
Winfield, E. J., Long Eaton; Turner, C. i 
North Cheam; Dencher, R. 8., Skegness; Cadge, 
R. L., Beccles; Thornber, T., Preston; McGurk, 
J., London, W.12; MacInnes, M., Glasgow; Gar- 
side, G., Linthwaite; Cottam, T., Preston; 
Thompson, F., Sunderland; Moran, J.. Ponte- 
fract; Heath, W. M., Bridlington; Reid, J. W.. 
Aberdeen; Page, R. A., Hayes; Short, R. E., 
Rothwell; Paine, W., Long Sutton; Corry, W. 
Sunderland; Eagan, D. J. S.. Peckham, S.E.15; 
and Fayrer, R. D., London, W.14. \ 

The following (given in alphabetical 
order) passed in three groups in April, 
1949, and this time completed the exam- 
ination: — 

Mathews, A., Lewington, Wisbech: Morrison, 
A., Johnstone, Scotland; Toogood, W. H. &., 
Lower Swainswick, Bath. ; 

The following passed in two groups in 
April, 1949, and this time completed the 
examination : — 

Drummond, R., Bo’ness, Scotland; Long, 
W. J. A., Cosham; Pead, R. J. N., Great Book- 
ham; and West, G. B., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

The following passed in two groups in 
April, 1949, and this time passed in one 
more group :— 

Lentell, A. E., Tilbrook, Hunts. 

Passed in three groups out of four:— 

Brown, J._G., Chatham; Brown V. T., Bir- 
mingham; Davis, R. J., Weymouth; Hames, 
J. E.. Leicester; Harding, H. R., North Cheam; 
and Loveridge, A. H., Worcester. 

Passed in two groups out of four: — 


Loftus, T., Manchester; Rigby, H. S., Pres- 
ton; and Smith, J., Bradford. 


OFFICIAL NOTIFICATIONS 


Export of Linseed Oil. ¢ 
The Board of Trade, in agreement with 
the Ministry of Food, announces that a 
limited quantity of linseed oil can now 
be allowed for export. Applications for 
export licences should be made to the 
Export Licensing Branch of the Board of 
Trade, 43-46, King William-street, E.C.4. 
Import of Roumanian Hardwood. 
~ The Board of Trade Timber Control 
announce to those firms who import 
hardwood and are authorised to import 
under the Hardwood Overseas Procure- 
ment Scheme Part III, that Roumania 
has been authorised as a source 
of supply for hardwood of dimen- 
sions not exceeding: (a) 4 in. x 44 in. x 
48 in. and (b) 14 in. x 44 in. without re- 


striction: in length. The maximum cost 


must not be more than 10s. per cubic 
foot c.if. United Kingdom port for 
material not exceeding 48 ft. in length, 
but the maximum price may slightly ex- 
ceed this sum for item (b) if the length 
is considered to warrant it. 
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MORE SCOPE FOR 
BENEVOLENCE 
Builders’ Clerks’ Dinner 


TPHAT the existing Government scheme 
of national social insurance, by pro- 
viding basic needs, would enable the work 
of benevolent institutions to spread over 
a wider sphere than it had hitherto, was 
a view expressed by Mr. KENNETH J. 
Linpy, F.R.I.B.A., when he proposed a 
toast to “ The Builders’ Clerks’ Benevo- 
lent Institution” at the 63rd annual -din- 
ner of that Institution held at the Café 
Royal, London, ,on October 11. 

Mr. Lindy said he disagreed with those 
who believed that the new Health Services 
Act and other social legislation had 
sounded «the death knell of voluntary 
benevolence. Saying that he was speak- 
ing non-politically, he ‘declared that 
while (after their organisation had been 
perfected and economies righted) the 
various Government national schemes of 
assistance would represent one of the 
greatest forward steps in the social his- 
tory of the country, they would never be 
more than what a heating engineer might 
describe as “background heating.” He 
thought the indiscriminate giving of alms 
seldom achieved its object and was de- 
posing to the recipient. On the other 

and, if a man (or his widow and chil- 
dren) received help from his own trade 
—from those with whom and for whom 
he had laboured—self-respect was more 
likely to be maintained. 

Responding, Mr. H. J. Fatkus, 
M.I.0.B., president of the B.C.B.I., said 
that the appeal of good causes was still 
Strong to the average Britisher despite 
the amount of apathy and “ don’t-care- 
ism ” which seemed to be prevalent nowa- 
days. Benevolence and good will were 
not extinct by any means. 

Mr. Falkus said that the B.C.B.I. had 
for the past 83 years been fulfilling its 
object which was to give pensions and 
temporary assistance to builders’ clerks 
and their dependants. He then went on 
to congratulate Mr. S. H. F. Pulley, 
F.R.G.S., who had been honorary trea- 
surer of the Institution for 27 years, and 
also the honorary auditors, solicitors, 
and the secretary, for their work. 

Mr. Falkus later announced that the 
amount so far raised by this year’s appeal 
was £1,042. Contributions would be 
accepted up to the end of the year. 

Other speakers included: Mr. S. H. F. 
Pulley, Mr. C. C. Trollope, immediate 
past-president, B.C.B.I., Mr. H. W. Lang- 
don, F.R.I-C.S., and Mr. H. De L’Orne, 
D.S.O., M.C., L.R.I.B.A. 


TRADE NEWS 
Fire at Paint Factory. 


Reports of a fire at the works of 
Jensen and Nicholson, Ltd., makers of 
Robbialac paints, have in some cases sug- 
gested that extensive damage had been 
done to this company’s works at Stratford. 
In actual fact the fire was confined, we 
learn, to a small store, and the damage 
in no way interfered with production. 


Invitation to Architects. 


Messrs. Fleetwood Paints Ltd., invite 
applications from architects, borough 
engineers, etc., of public authorities, and 
also from private architects for a demon- 
stration of “Duramatt,” their flat oil paint. 
The firm is prepared, without obligation 
or cost to the authority or architect, to 
apply one coat of “ Duramatt” to, say, 
a kitchen, to demonstrate the obliteration 
qualities and finish of this paint. 
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THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 


NEW BUILDINGS 


Baillieston.—Pians to be : 
public school, for which the architect is William 
Watt, Albert-rd., Motherwell-Wishaw. 

Cardowan.—Lanarkshire C.C. is to erect from 
plans to be prepared new classrooms at St 
Joseph’s Old School. and for which the architect 
is William Watt, Albert-rd., Motherweil-Wishaw. 

Dumbartonshire.—Plans to be prepared for 
a Duntoch Trinity Church scheme at £25,000, 
for which the architect is William, Reid, Edin- 
burgh. OE 

East Kilbride.—Plans to be prepared for 25 
blocks of houses at the Kirkholmeé-rd. “Dévelop- 
ment, for which the East Kilbride New Town- 
ship Architects, Torrence House, East Kilbride, 
are responsible. 5 

Falkirk.—Corporation to erect at cost of 
£78,000 a scheme of houses, for which the archi- 
tect is William Gibson, Municipal ‘Housing 
Officer, West End, Falkirk. 

Glasgow.—Plans are in hand for the Glasgow 
Tobacco Warehouse Co., Ltd., Watt-st., for 
alterations and additions, etc., at Cheapside- 
st., Anderston, for which the architects are 
W. A. Gladstone & Edgar, 172, Bath-st., Glas- 
gow, W.C.2. : 

Lanarkshire.—C.C, propose the erection of a 
new public school at an estimated cost of 
£20,908 to replace the present public school at 
Strathavon, and for which the architect is 
William Watt, Albert-rd., Motherwell-Wishaw. 

Lanarkshire.—C.C. propose new classrooms at 
£20,193, at Auchinairn public school, for which 
the architect. is Wikiam Watt, Albert-rd., 
Motherwell-Wishaw. 


FUTURE 
CONSTRUCTION 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 


Full details of Public Appointments open will 
be found in the Advertisement pages of this 
and previous issues. 


CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open but not in- 
cluded in this list see previous issues. ‘Those 
with an asterisk are advertised in this number, 
The dates at the heads of paragraphs are those 
for the submission of tenders; @ dagzer (t+) 
denotes closing date for applications; the name 
and address at the end refer to the person 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 


BUILDING 
OCTOBER 17. 
+*Stoke-on-Trent T.C.—Erection of Brecknall 
County Grammar School. J. R.. Piggott (F.), 
City A., Kingsway-chbrs., Kingsway. Tenders 
by November 28, 
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OCTOBER 19. : 
+*Staffs ©.C.—Erection of County rime 
School ab Cid Farr. eaten’ Tedacetion 
Stillman, Architec by unty 
Committee, Green Hall, Lichfield-rd., Stafford. 
Dep. £4 4s. 
Tetatrs C.C.—Kitchen and dining-room_ for 
Boys’ County Secondary Modern School, Dart- 
mouth-st., Stafford. A. C, H. Stillman. Dep. 


£2 2s. 
+*Stourbridge T.C.—72 houses in 2 groups at 
Norton cae Part 11B. B.E. & S., Council 
House. Dep. £3 3s. : 
+*Taunton T.C.—80 houses at Wellsprings 
estate. Boro’ A., No. 2, Baldwin-rd., Taunton. 


Dep, £2 2s. 

+*Winchester T.0.—18 houses at New Stan- 
more estate. A. S. Wilson & Partners, char- 
tered quantity surveyors, 8, Princes-st., Storey’s- 
gate, Westminster, 8.W.1. Dep. £2 


OCTOBER 20. 

+*Bootle C.B.—(a) Secondary Modern School 
for Boys, Merton-rd.; (b) Junior, School for 
Girls, Pembroke-rd. Cookson & Gibbs (AA.), 
Commercial-chbrs., 34, Derby-st., Ormskirk, 
Lancs. Dep. £2 2s. Tenders by November 15. 

+Cumberiand 6©.C.—Canteens at _ various 
County A., 15, Portland-sq., Carlisle. 
R.D.C.—Five pairs of houses at The 
Street, Hawkinge, and 14 houses_and 2 bunga- 
lows at Densole, Swingfield. ©., Council Offices, 
Lyminge, Kent. Dep. £2 2s. s 

t*Herne Bay _U.D.C.—22 houses, West Cliff. 
A. S. Wilson & Partners, 8, Princes-st., Storey’s- 
gate, London, 8.W.1, Dep. £2 2s. 

t*Surrey ©.C.—Kitchen and dining-room at 
Tolworth Secondary School, Surbiton. County 
a2 County Hall, Kingston-on-Thames. Dep. 


2 2s. 

t*Surrey_ C.C.—Extension for Wimbledon 
Technical College. C.A., County Hall, Kingston- 
upon-Thames. Dep. £2 2s. ‘ 

t*Surrey C.C.—New hostel at Merrist Wood 
Faam Institute, Worplesdon. C.A., County 
Hall, Kingston-upon-Thames. Dep. £2 2s. _ 

t*Surrey ©C.C.—School kitchen and dining: 
room at.Pollards Hill, Mitcham. C.A., County 
Hall, Kingston-upon-Thames, Dep. £2 2s. 

t*Surrey C.C.—T'wo schoo] canteens at Egham. 
C.A., County Hall, Kingston-upon-Thames. 
Dep. £2 2s. . 

t*Surrey C.C.—Kitchen and dining-room for 


schools. 
t+tEiham 


Rosebery Girls’ Secondary School, Epsom. 
C.A., County Hall, Kingston-upon-Thames. 
Dep. £2 2s. 


_t*Surrey ©.C.—Construction of kitchen and 
dining-room for Farnham Boys’ Grammar 
School. C.A., County Hall, Kingston-upon- 
Thames. Dep. £2 2s. 

t*Surrey ©.C.—Kitchen and dining-room for 
Western-rd. Secondary School, Mitcham. C.A., 
Sear Hall, Kingston-upon-Thames. Dep. 


Qs 


OCTOBER 21. 

t*Bristol T.C.—Conversion of Mangotsfield 
Isolation Hospital into reception centre for de- 
prived children. City Estates S, & Valuer, 
The Exchange. Dep. £2 2s. 

t*Derby C€.B.—Junior and infants’ school, 
Hampshire-rd. Thos. W. East (F.), Boro’ A. 
Dep. .£2.2s. Tenders by November 28. 

+*D C.B.—Meals dining-room and kitchen, 
St. Peter’s School, Devonshire-st. Thos. W. 
East (F.), Boro’ A. Dep. £2 2s. Tenders by 
November 28. 

t*Merton and Morden U.D.C.—Block of 46 
flats at Barn site, London-rd. Dep. £3 3s. 
Tenders by November 15. 


OCTOBER 22, 
t*Crosby T.C.—132 houses and 8 flats at De 
Villiers-ave., Little Crosby-rd. B.E. & 8., Town 


all. 

t*Essex C.C.—Kitchen and dining-room at 
Long-rd. Secondary Schoo], Canvey Island (est. 
cost, £6,882). County A., County Hall. 

Glastonbury T.C.—Three pairs of houses at 
Tor View-ave. H. N. Alves, 66, High-st. 

t*Staffs C.C.—Central kitchen at Sandon-rd. 
A. C. H. Stillman, Architect & S., County Ed. 
Committee, Green Hall, Lichfield-rd:, Stafford. 
Dep. £2 2s. 

t*Staffs C.C.—Kitchen and dining-room at 
Dudley Port, Tipton. A. C. H. Stillman, Archi- 
tect &€ S. Dep. £2 2s. 

t*Staffs C.C.—Erection of County Prima 
School at Moat House-la., Wednesfield. A.C. H. 
Stillman, Architect & S.. Green Hall, Lichfield- 
rd., Stafford. ~e: £4 4s. 

t*8taffs C.C.—Kitchen and dining-room at 
Featherstone County Primary School. A. C. H. 
Stillman, Architect & S, Dep. 2s. 

+*Staffs ©.C.—Central kitchen at Park-la., 
yg A. C. H. Stillman, Architect & 8. Dep. 


2s. 

+*Staffs ©.C.—Completion of premises at 
Kinver County Secondary Modern School. 
A. C. H. Stillman (F.), A. & 8., County Ed. 
Committee, Green Hall, Lichfield-rd., Stafford. 
Dep. £4 4s. 

OCTOBER 24. 

_ t*Banstead U.D.C.—Caretaker’s cottage ad- 
joining the Council House. ©. Dep. £2 2s. 

t*Wolverhampton C.B.—Extensions to Wolver- 
hampton and Staffordshire Technical College. 
A. C. H, Stillman, Architect & S., County Ed. 
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Committee, Green Hall, Lichfield-rd., Stafford. 
Dep. £4 4s. 
BER 25, 
Chelmsford Ten bi toe blocks each of 9 
gateqges at Melbourne Park. B.E. & S. Dep. 


t*Deal T.C.—106 houses and flats at Orchard- 
ave. estate. B.E., Municipal Offices. Dep. 
£2 2s. Tenders November 16. 

Remtetrant T.0.—20 houses at Chequerfield 
ota Gordon oa architect, Market- 

Pintedtack Dep. 

oon U.D. re. aac “bonnes at Monkwood 
estate. J. R. 8. Creighton, Housing Ax. Council 
Offices, Parkgate, Yorks. Dep. 

t*Somerset C.C.—Reinstatement of Secondary 
Modern School, Ilminster. R..O. Harris (F.), 
County A., Park-st., Taunton. Dep. £2 2s 

tWest Suffolk Standing Joint Lesser yaar 
Police houses at various sites. County A., 
Westgate-st., Bury St Edmunds. Dep. £2 oS 


OCTOBER 26. 
Durham County Police Authority.—Two pairs 
of police houses. County A., Court-la. 
Guildford R.D.C.—Six cottages with incidental 
works at Kingston-ave., East Horsley.. E..& §., 
Millmead House. Dep. £2 2s. 
+* Norfolk E.C.—Prefabricated workshops at 
King’s Lynn Technical Institute. W. O. Bell, 
Chief Ed. Officer, Stracey-rd. Dep. £5. 
t*Norfolk E.C.—Conversion of “ Oakleigh,” 
Swaffham, to 2 flats. W. O. Bell, Chief Ed. 
Officer, Stracey-rd. Dep. £2. 
Rothwell (Yorks) U.D.C.—32 
Laurence Villa site, ore 
Civic-bldgs. Dep. £2 
Cimon 27. 
*Caine and Chippenham R.D.C.—Two pairs of 
houses, Yatton Keynell site. Edwards & Web- 
ster, architects, 23, Market-pl., Chippenham. 


Dep. £3 3s 
OCTOBER 28. 
_ *Galne and Chippenham R.D.C.—Office build- 
ing nr. Bewley House, and alterations to lava- 
tory accommodation. Edwards & Webster, 
architects, 32, Market-pl., Chippenham, Dep. 
£1 1s, each. 
+*Somerset €.C.—Erection of Junior School at 
Westfield, Yeovil. R. O. Harris (F.), County A., 
Park-st., Taunton. Dep, £2 2s. 
OCTOBER 29. 
Bakewell U.D.C.—16 houses in stone at Moor- 
hall estate. §., Town Hall. Dep. £2 2s. 
t*Wembley T.C.—Applications invited from 
building contractors to be placed on selected 
lists for housing work. Cc. 
OCTOBER 31. k 
Atherstone R.D.C.—Two pairs of maisonettes 
at Ansley Common site. H. N. Jepson, archi- 
4 Midland Bank-chmbrs., Nuneaton. Dep. 


; Pewsey R.D.C. Te houses at Alton Barnes. 

J. Timothy, E. & 8., Council Offices, Pewsey, 
Wilts. Dep. £2 23. 

*Salford C.C.—Provision and part-erection of 
30 tons of structural steelwork for primary 
school. Salford C.E., Town Hall, Salford, 3. 
Dep. £1 1s. 

*Smethwick C.B.—New offices and extensions 
to existing garage at rear of Council House, 
High-st. B.E. & 8., Council House. Dep. £2 2s. 

Stockton-on-Tees T.C.—200 housés at “‘ Rose- 
ph ng *” site. Boro’ A., 28, The Square. Dep. 


West Riding C.C.—(1) New primary school at 
Jossey-la., Bentley, nr. Doncaster; (2) new 
primary school at Hook-rd., Goole. ‘County fA 
County Hall, te oe Dep. £2 2s. each. 

*Wokingham R.D.C.—Contract No. 1, roads, 
footpaths, etc. ; contract No. 2, erection of 12 
houses at Shinfield-rise estate. Major J..H. R. 
Freeborn, M.A. (F.), 30, Fitzroy-sq., London, 
W.l. Dep. £2 2s., payable to R.D.C. 

NOVEMBER 1. 

*Croydon C.B.—Prefabricated classroom block 
at St. Joseph’s R.C. School, he Norwood. 
Chief Ed. Officer, Katherine-st. £1. 

t*Hastings 0.B.—Erection of primey Schools, 
Parker-rd. Boro’ & Water E., 37, Wellington- 
sq. Dep. £1 1s. Tenders by “December 16. 

NOVEMBER 2. 

Alton R.D.C.—Three pairs of aged persons’ 
bungalows at Medstrad site. E., ‘Barton End, 
Alton. Dep. £3 3s. 

Cleethorpes T.C.—12 cottage flats at Daven- 
port-dr. Alan B. Cooper, A.M.I.C.E., B.E. & S., 
Council House. Dep.. £2 2s. 

NOVEMBER 5. \ 

*Stepney B.C.—Reinforced concrete cast-in: 
situ pile foundations for 5-storey block of 30 
flats 4 Limehouse Fields extension. Stepney 

London Fruit Exchange, Duval-st., 
Spitaltelds, E.1. 


houses at 
Architect, 


NOVEMBER 7. 

*East Grinstead U.D.C.--Two pairs of houses 
at. Ashurstwood. estate. ©., . Council, Offices. 
Dep. £2 2s. 

*Orpington U.D.C.—Repair and decoration to 
houses at Hearns-rise, St. Mary Crays Housing 
Manager, The Priory. Church Hill. Dep. £1.1s. 

Stockton-on-Tees T.C,—Kitchen and dining- 
room at Richard Hind and Crnidge. la. schools. 
Boro’ A., 28, The Square. Dep. 

Vaynor and Penderyn R. Db houses at 
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**THE BUILDER” PRICES 


SHEET LEAD AND LEAD PIPE 


In connection with the recent alterations in 
the prices of these materials the Associated 
Lead Manufacturers, Ltd., state that subject to 
release of lead by the Control, orders will be 
booked at the price ruling on date of receipt, 
excepting for any orders specifically Tequested 
at “ price ruling on date of despatch.” 


READY MIXED WHITE LEAD PAINT 


Prices for retail sales of Ready Mixed White 
Lead Paint, announce Associated Lead Manu- 
facturers, Ltd., are as from October 5, as 


follows :— 
Flat Glossy 
and Semi-Prepared 
Undercoating 
a &-' a &@ 
In I-gal. tins free... 52 74 57 7% p. tin nett 
oe ae »» «+ 26 8929 2} ,, ” 
» 2% ” Bes FS AO 6 ” 
” L-pint ious ~ ORD was a me 
310 4 24 


”’Note. —with’ regard to the I-gal., 4- gal. * and 
}-gal. tins, these may be sold to the bona fide 
trade buyers at the following prices :— 

7 
50 7355 7% p. tin nett 


1-gal. tin 
4-gal. tin - 42 Se 28 nw” 6 
d-gal.tin .. on Sa eee ae 


BRASS TUBES 

The Brass and Copper Tube Association, 
Birmingham, 2, announce that in consequence 
of the reduction in the controlled price of zinc 
which came into operation on October 8, the 
basis price of Brass Tubes is reduced on and 
from October 8, by $d. per Ilb., making the basis 
price 22$d. per lb. 











Gordon H. Griffiths, architect, 67, 
Cardiff. Dep. £3 3s. 

NOVEMBER 8. ; i 

*East Elloe R.D.C.—58 houses at 3 sites. K. 
Atkinson (L.), Mattimore House, Holbeach. 
Dep. £2 2s. 

*Shipston-on-Stour R.D.0.—14 houses, Hal- 
ford. E. H. Earp (L.), architect, Scholars-la., 
Stratford-on-Avon. Dep. £2 2s. 

NOVEMBER 14. : 

*Norfolk C.C.—Temporary office and library 
building, Thorpe-rd., Norwich. County A., 25, 
Thorpe-rd., Norwich. 

*Rushden U.D.C.—24 houses at Upper Queen- 
st. estate. E. & S., Council-bldgs. 

NOVEMBER 15. 

*Widnes Boro.—Building at municipal tech- 
nical college; Wade Deacon Grammar School 
and Fairfield School. T. A. Brittain (A.), Boro’ 
Arch, Brendan House, Widnes-rd. Dep. £2 2s. 


each. 
NOVEMBER 16. 
Hambledon R.D.C.—18 houses and flats at 


Trefechan. 
Queen-st., 
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The Village site, Cranleigh. 
Offices, Bury Fields, Guildford. 
NOVEMBER 17. 

*Croydon C.B.—Kitchen and dining-room block 
at St. Mary’s R.C. School, Wellesley-rd. Chief 

Ed. Officer, mae st. Dep. £1. 


E, & 8., Council 


Dep. £5 5s. 


DATE. 
*Cheltenham Tea flats at Rowanfield 


estate. B.E. Dep. £4 4s. 
PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
Beyonce ETC. 
OCTOBER 
*Hornsey — T.C. ae 5, painting of 82 
bungalows on 6 sites. Town Hall. 


pare Be 1. 

*Luton T.C.—Heating and hot water installa- 
tion at Ashcroft-rd., County Primary School. 
B.E. Dep. £2 2s 

NOVEMBER 7 

*Luton B.C.—Electiical installation at County 
Primary Infants’ School, Ashcroft- yy Luton. 
B.E., Town Hall. Luton. Dep. £2 


ROADS, SEWERAGE AND 
WATER WORKS 


OCTOBER 19. 
t*Taunton T.C.—Roads and sewers at he 1 
springs housing ry Boro’ Housing A., 
Baldwin-rd. Dep. £2 2s. 
OCTOBER 27. 
Wolverhampton C.B.—Surfacing of onal at 
Warstones estate. B.E., Town Hall. Dep. 


£2 2s. 
OCTOBER 28. 

Portsmouth T.C.—Roads, footways, etc,, at 
Fratton Industria] estate. City E., 1, Clarence- 
parade. Dep. £2. 

OCTOBER 31. Ee tee 

Cheltenham T.C.—Construction of distribution 
main from ata rd. to Harp Hill. Boro’ 
Water E. Dep. £5 

*Salford C. c. "Site vous for school and play- 
ing fields, Salford. C.E., Town Hall, Salferd, 3. 

2s. 


Dep. £2 
NOVEMBER 2. 

as R.D.C.—Roads and sewers * Deca 

site. , Barton End, Alton. Dep. 
NOVEMBER 3. 

Yeovil R.D.C.—Sewers and sewage disposal 
works at Ilchester. Ross, Hooper & Harvey, 
38, Market-pl., Chippenham. Dep. £1. 

NOVEMBER 4. 

Bristol een and sewers at Henbury 

(2nd ed.). City E., 7, College Fields, Clifton. 


Dep. £2 2s. 
NOVEMBER 7. 
Lancaster T.C.—Construction of new water 
main to Middleton. City Water E., Town Hall. 


Dep. £2 2s 
NOVEMBER 14. 
Luton R.D.C.—Site works at Studham estate. 
E. & S., 73, West Parade, Dunstable. Dep. 


GENERAL BUILDING WORK 
(LONDON) 


Bermondsey. — Fiats AND Snops. — L.C.C. 
Housing Comm. propose further 18 flats and 8 
shops in Freda-st. area at est. cost of £50,480. 

Croydon.—Hovsrs.—B.C. propose 30 houses at 
Leighton-st. site to plans by the Architect’s 
Dept. Contract has been let for first 10 houses. 

Finsbury.—Scnoo. Extenston.—L.C.C. propose 
erection of temporary buildings on a site in 
Spencer-st. as extension to Northampton Poly- 
technic. 

Hammersmith.—ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS.— 
Riley and Glanfield, be R.I.B.A., 6, Raymond- 
bldgs., Gray’s Inn, W.C.1, are preparing a 
scheme for proposed alterations and additions 
to Brook Green Laundry, Ravenscourt Park, 
Ww 


6. 

Hammersmith.—CAnTEEN AND WELFARE CENTRE. 
—H. Courtenay Constantine, P.R.I.B.A., 28, 
West-st. Marlow, Bucks, is the architect for 

roposed canteen and welfare cenge at Cham- 

n’s, Beavor-la., W.6. 

Hammersmith.—Fiats.—L.C.C. has approved 
scheme by Boro’ E. & §., Town Hall, W.6, for 
30. flats_on a site at Minford-gdns. -Westwick. 


smith, — Dwe.Lincs. — B.C. Housing 
Sub-Comm. approved plans by Boro’ E. 
Town Hall, W.6, for .6 old persons’ dwellings 
on: land at rear of Steventon-rd. 
Hammersmith.—F ats, _etc.—B.C. Housing 
Sub-Comm. approved plans by Boro’ E. S.; 
Town Hall, W.6, for 27 flats and 3 shops on 
Uxbridge-Tunis- rds. site. 
Hammersmith.—F.ats—B.C. Housing Sub- 
Comm. approved plans by Boro’ E. & S., Town 
Hall, W.6, for 68 flats in ya rd. area. ; 
Hammersmith.—Fiats.—B.C. Fipssing Comm. 


approved layout plans by Boro’ & S. for 18 
flats on the King-st.- (St. Peter’s Tpone’ School) 
site. 


Hammersmith.—Fiats.—Boro’ E. & S. is pre- 
paring reyised plans for proposed 8 flats for old 
people at Kelmscott-gdns. estate (blotk “C’’), 
Hammermith.—Fiats.—B.C. Housing Comm. 
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approved scheme by Boro’ E. & 8. for 18 flats 
(block “B”) as extension to Kelmscott-gdns. 


Hammersmith. — Reconstruction. — George 
Lowe, A.R.I.B.A., 3a, George-st., Croydon, is 
architect for diypored reconstruction of Messrs. 
Waring & Gillow’s premises, Cambridge-gr., 
W.6. opp toe 4 bese let. - 

Ke 4 ush.—LanD For Hovsine.—B.C. 
seek L.C.C. permission to develop for housing 
purposes land which would be available follow- 


ing the allocation of the si . i i 
ae ee ft rH) site at’ White City to 


Shoreditch.—Fiats.—L.C.C, Housing Comm. 
propose further 54 flats on Haggerston estate 
(Benfleet-pl. area) at est. cost of £96,250, 

Southwark.—Dwe..ines, Etc.—L.0.C. Housing 
Comm. propose 52 dwellings, 20 perambulator 
sheds and workshop accommodation on Rock- 
ingham estate at est. cost of £81,530. 

toke Newington.—Dwe.iincs, etc.—L.C.C. 
Housing Comm. propose 200 dwellings and 96 
perambulator sheds at Woodberry Down estate 
at est. cost of £295,780. 

Stoke Newington.—Fiats.—Housing Comm. 
oe Eg a ee ie EE, 

08. 69- i Ww rd. 
Est. cost, £41,518. nee, eee 
Stoke Newin 


ion.—F Lats.—Housin: 
approved, révis I ng = 


plans by Boro’ architects for 
80 flats on a site at Green-] “ri 
Da, seek eth anes/Portland-rise. 


Stoke Newington.—FLats.—B.C. approved 
o- by Boro’ architects for 18 flats on sites of 
0s. 1-17, Defoe-rd. Est. cost, £30,128 


Bi. non st _ Pi L.C.0. has 
s y owes Jack: 
FERIBA, 1, Verulam-bldgs., W.C1. for 6 


flats on sites of Nos. 49-51, Bethune-rd. 

Wandsworth.—Fiats, Cortacrs, SHops, ETc.— 
L.0.C. Housing Comm. have approved plans by 
Stewart & Hendry, architects, 90, Fenchurch- 
st., E.C.3, for 252 flats. 26 cottages, 6 shops 
with maisonettes above, 126 perambulator sheds 
2 communal laundries, club rooms, etc., at Roe. 
hampton-la. site. 


(PROVINCIAL) 


Birmingham.—Regional Hospital Board pro- 
Pose new mortuary at Wordsley Hospital at 
£10,500; new sanitary annexe at Corbett Hos- 
pital at £5,696; new 750-bed hospital in Coven- 
try area; new sisters’ home and improvements 
to out-patients’ department at Dudley-rd. Hos- 
pital at £97,250 and £20,000, respectively. 

Coventry.—Markets and Baths Comm. propose 
seven swimming baths with slipper baths and 
wash-houses included at following sites :—Cen- 
tral area: Quinton Pool (Cheylesmore); Tile 
Hill; Bell Green; Ernesford Grange (Binley) ; 
Near Haynestone Lodge (Coundon) and Living: 
stone-rd. (Foleshill). Total est. cost, £1,000,000. 

Galway.—Hospital authorities propose new 
400-bed regional hospital and the Bishop of 
Galway, the Most Rev. Dr. Browne, proposes 
a boys’ school at est. cost of £100,000. Further 
development of Galway Harbour at est. cost 
of £250,000 is also contemplated. 

Macchesfield.—T.C. to erect 24 additional 
houses at Ivy-rd. estate at £31,069. 

Warrington.—E.C. received M.O.H. approval 
of plans for Dallam Farm County Prim. Sch. 
at £199,520. 

Warwick.—R.D.C. propose four houses at 
Baddesley Clinton; 32 at Cubbington, and 16 
at Radford Semele. 


TENDERS 


* Denotes accepted. 

t+ Denotes provisionally accepted. 

¢ Denotes recommended for acceptance 

§ Denotes accepted subject to modification. 

9 Denotes accepted by H.M. Government 

Departments. 

Alnwick.—26 houses for R.D.C. 12 at Emble- 
ton: *M. Appleby, Ltd., Embleton; 14 at Felton: 
*R. Carse & Son, Amble. 


Barton, Lines.—Houses for U.D.C.: *H. 
Ashton & Son, Barton (12); *H. Foster (16). 
Bath.—Works for City Council. Construction 


of phase 1_of Twerton Junior and Infants’ 
School: *J. Morgan, Ltd., Trowbridge, £42,949; 
36 dwellings at Weston No. 1 site: *A. P. Viles 
& Sons, Bath, £44,025; 14 dwellings at Twerton : 
*A P, Viles & Sons, £18,957; eight dwellings at 
Twerton: *R. Best & Son, Ltd., Bath, £9,959; 


72 dwellings at Stirtingale: *H. J. Walker & 
Sons, Bristol, £97,362 (all subject to M.H. 
approval). 


Bebington.—28 houses at Bromborough (No. 
1) Estate, for B.C. L. Birch, M.Inst.Mun.E., 
B.E. & §8., Brackenwood, Higher Bebington: 
*Thos. Warrington & Sons, Ltd., 82, Station-rd., 
Ellesmere Port, £35,788. 

Bradford.—Erection of Clayton Infants’ 

School, for E.C.; *F. Robinson & Sons, Brad- 
ford. £41,840. 
_ Bristot.—Primary school at Broomhill, Bris- 
lington, for C.C. Burrough & Hannam (F/A.), 
25, Orchard-st., 1. Quantities by Bernard & 
Sons (Bristol), Ltd., 26, Orchard-st., 1. *W. 
Rogers & Sons (Bristol), Ltd., 90, North-st., 
Bristol, 3, Site and other works, £49,144. *The 
Bristol Aeroplane Co. (Housing), Ltd... Old 
Mixon. Somerset, Aluminium units, £13,050. 
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Bromegrove.—Houses for R.D.C. 10 a 
Pinchers Close, Belbroughton: *Mackee & Rod- 
way, Northfield, £14,275; six at Wood-la., Fair- 
field: *E. Crompron. Romsley, £8,225; four 
and six old Peop e’s dwellings at Shaw-la., 
Stoke Prior: *J. A. Brazier, Ltd., Bromsgrove, 
£13,023; six at Lattimer Close, Snake-la.: *R. 
Kemp (Builders), Ltd., King’s Heath, £8,069. 

Bury.—50 houses at Fairfield: *J. E, France, 
Bury, £57,415; 20 houses at Redvales: *G. T. 
Hughes, £17,398. ; 

Chesterfield.—Eight houses, Killmarsh, for 
Bec. J. B. Wikeley, M.Eng., A.M.Inst.C.E., 


. & S.:— 

Wm. Drabble & Sons, Mosborongh _... £9,720 
Yomlinson, Skellern & Co., Ltd., Beighton 9,380 
*C. M. Smith, 2, Queen’s-rd., Beighton, 

nr. Sheffiel nad ‘io Rack as. < 

(Subject to M.H. approval.) 

Chigwell.—2% flats at Vatley Hill, Loughton, 
for U.D.C. Tooley & Foster, architects, Buck- 
hurst Hill, Essex :— 
Cc. 8. Foster & Sons, Loughton .-. £41,120 
Thos. Bates & Son, Ltd., Harold Wood 3,600 
J. & J. Dean, Lid., E.10.. .. «. W171 
Roy W. King (Bldrs.), E18... .... 39,971 
tBuilding Estates, Ltd., High-rd., Wood- 

ford ells .... oe ae ofa we 87,221 

Cobham (Surrey).—New Memorial Library at 
Reed’s School. Daydon Griffiths (F.), 28, Glou- 
lady W.1.: *F. & H. F. Higgs, Ltd., Cob- 


am, 

Coventry.—12 shops at Jordan Wells site: 
*Direct Labour. F 

Darlington.—Additional office accommodation 
at Coniscliffe-rd., for Sir R. Ropner & Co., Ltd., 
shipowners. Architects, Clayton & Deas, High 
Row chbrs,, Darlington: *W. Sanders Hutton, 
Ltd., 43, Coniscliffe-rd., Darlington, 

Derby.—140 houses at Chaddesden Hall estate, 
for T.C.: *Gee, Walker & Slater, Ltd., £51,452 
(40), *Morley Builders (Derby), Ltd., £129,156 
1 


(100). 

Dudley.—316 houses at Old Park Farm, for 
T.C.: *Badie & Co. i rervermomeees), Ltd., 
£371,910 (subject to M.H. approval). 

Edinburgh.—Additions at St. Leonards-st., for 
Thomas Usher & ‘Sons, Ltd., The Brewery. 
A. H. Mottram, 14, Frederick-st. West, Edin- 
burgh: *John Martin & Son. Ltd., general con- 
tractors, 9, Horne-ter., Edinburgh, C.11. (Cost 
£17,000.) : 

Gateshead.—Erection of junior school at 
Lobley Hill, for E.C. Chief Architect, H, J. 
Cook, Municipal-bldgs., Swinburne-st.:  *Car- 
truthers & Son, 1, Heugh-ter., South Shields, 
£77,325. : 

Greenock.—Plans prepared for Renfrewshire 
factory scheme to be erected at Cappielow In- 
dustrial Area, Port Glasgow-rd. . R. Mac- 
Donald & Partners, architects and civil engi- 
neers, etc., 3, Woodside-cres., Woodlands-rd., 
Glasgow, W.C.2: *James. Y. Keenie (John- 
stone), Ltd., general contractors, Johnstone. 

Guildford.—20 dwellings at Horn Hatch for 
R.D.C._E. & §., Millmead House. tHomewood 
Bros., High-st., Dorking, £22,239 4s. 1d. 
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Guildford.—Block of 4 bungalows at Meadow- 
lands, The Street, West. Clandon, for R.D.C. E. 
& §., Millmead House. tT. Connolly, 64, ar 
field-rd., Guildford, £4,130 (subject to M.H. 

incidental works 


approval). < ¢ 
Guildford.—26 dwellings with 
at Longacre, Ash, for R.D.C. E. & 8., Millmead 
House. {Godalming Building and Construction 
., Ltd., The Wharf, Godalming, £31,933 (sub- 
ject to M.H. aporovall). : 
Heanor.—42 houses and eight bungalows at 
various sites, for U.D.C.: *F. Sisson & Sons, 
Cromford-rd., Langley, Mills, Notts; eight 





houses at Marlpool arm Estate: *J. Bullock 
& Son, Ilkeston-rd., Heanor. 
Hereford.—21 blocks of Duplex houses at 


Hurderton, for T.C.: *George Harris & Co., 
Hereford (at price to be approved by M.H.). 

Herefordshire.—Alterations to county hospital, 
for ©.C._ W. Usher (A.), County A., County 
Offices. Hereford. Quantities by Vale & Kings- 
ford: *C. W. Preece & Co., Trimstone Works, 
Burghill, Hereford. 

Hexham.—i2 houses at North Wylam, for 
R.D.C, Architects, W. Dixon & Son, 1, Colling- 
wane ge ee Charlton & Son, Craw- 
crook, nr. Ryton-on-Tyne. 

Hexham.—22 houses at Stocksfield, for R.D.C, : 
*J, H. Newman & Sons, Hexham, £29,799. 

Huddersfield.—10 police houses for T.C. Boro” 
A., High-st.-Bldgs.: *J. T. & H. Bottomley, 
Hollybank-rd., Lindley, Huddersfield. 

Iikeston.—44 houses at Kirk Hallam estate, 
for T.C. A. O, marshall, M.LMun.E., M.I. 
Struct.E., F.LA.A., B.E. 8., Town Hall. 
Quantities by Messrs, Gleeds: *Sherwin Build- 
ing & Contracting Oo., Ltd., Hickings-la., 
Stapleford, Nottingham, £49,536, 

London.—Reconstruction of No. 6, Greatorex- 
st., E.l. Daydon Griffiths (F.), 28, Gloucester- 
pl., W.1: *J. M. Tanke, Ltd. : 

London.—Reconstruction of Nos. 3-5, Burling- 
ton-gdns., W.1. Daydon Griffiths (F.), 28, Glou- 
cester-pl., W.1. Quantities by Mahon & Sears: 
*Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd. aa ; 

L.C.C.—Non-standard kitchen and dining unit 
at Raine’s Foundation school, Mile End :— 


T. Bates & Son, Ltd., Romford ... .-- £10,732 
J. & R. Rooff, Ltd., West Ham ... 10,266 
Gratton Wilson, Ltd., West Ham . 10,213 
Thomas Tierney & Co., Ltd., Poplar ... 9,995 
Fred & T. Thorne, Ltd., Lewisham ... 9,780 
A. Roberts & Co., Ltd., Westminster ... 9,576 


Essex Construction Co., Ltd., East Ham 9,476 

F. R. Hipperson & Son, Ltd,, E.C.2 ... 9,457 

*Kind & Co. (Builders), Ltd., Leyton ... 8,948 
Architect’s comparable estimate is £9,673. 


Cleaning, painting, etc., of Wandsworth 


Bridge :— f : 
Lee Constructions, Ltd., Westminster £10,176 
Ltd., Newcastle- 


Wm. Latimer & Co., 


on-Tyne ... ie a4 pe 9,373 
Edward Croal, Fulham _... ee cin Sa 
W. T. Pickering & Sons, Ltd., Watford 8,273 
C. & VT. Painters. Ltd., Harlesden .. 8,112 
Richardsons of Harrow _... 2 ae. Ste 
Sprayway,'Ltd., St. Marylebone ... 7,009 
*C. A. Hayes & Sons, Ltd., Bristol 6,674 


Chief engineer’s comparable estimate is £7,970. 


Improvements at Cavendish-rd., school, 
Wandsworth :— 

Lavender, McMillan, Ltd., Worcester a 
Prestige & -Co., Ltd.. Westminster 51,373 
F. Troy & Co., Ltd., Southwark ... 50. 


Clarke, Barton & Co., Ltd., Belmont ... 
Kirk & Kirk, Ltd., Putney ... ine at 
Stone & Co. (London), Ltd., Croydon ... 
J. Garrett & Son, Ltd., Wandsworth ... 
Sloggetts (Contractors), Ltd., Kensing- 

ton oie ‘ee on se oa oii 
J. Jarvis & Sons, Ltd.. Westminster ... 
H. T.‘Oliver.& Sons, Ltd., Wandsworth 
Whyatt (Builders), Ltd,, Wandsworth 
Greenaway & Son, Ltd.. Camberwell .., 
*F. C. Halse & Sons, Ltd., Woolwich ... 41,589 

Comparable estimate of private architect re- 
sponsible for the work is £43,300. 


Reinstatement after war damage and the pro- 
vision of dining and other additional accom- 


aaREB 


modation at Craven Park school, Hackney :— 
W. Shurmur & Sons, Ltd., Hackney ... £40,497 
J. Jarvis & Sons, Ltd., Westminster ... 40,297 
J. & R. Rooff, Ltd., Plaistow w- 39,998 
E. A. Roome & Co., Ltd., Hackney ... 39,695 
Gough, Cooper & Co., Ltd., Dartford ... 39,549 
Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd., Isling- 

ton pe pa ag. ‘a ee: w+. 39,324 
Yeomans & Partners, Ltd., St. Maryle- 

bone ae ped a cat “ss +» 38,813 
Thos. Tierney & Co., Ltd., prt «+ 38,179 
F. R. ae a & Son, Ltd., E.C.2 ... 38,170 
ra. 5 les (Contractors), Ltd., 

Paddington _.. es 37,884 


*J. M. Hill & Sons, Lid., Wembley <\. 37,532 
Comparable estimate of private architect re- 
sponsible for the work is £40,000. 
Foundations for second part .of Woodberry 
Down county primary school, Stoke Newing- 


ton :— 
Wm. FP. Blay, Ltd., St. Marylebone ... £27,800 
Harry Neal, Ltd., St. Marylebone... 7,690 


Walter Lawrence & Son, Ltd., E.C.2 "73530 
W. J. Simms, Sons & Cooke, Ltd., St. 
Marylebone .... aaa site Ph. eRe 
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Leslie & Co., Ltd., Kensington ... .. 6,870 


Lavender & *MeMillan, Ltd., Worcester 
ark ‘ w- 6,023 
R. Hipperson ‘& Son, Ltd., E.C.2 :.. 5,858 
W. J. Cairns, Ltd., Stratford .. 5,775 
Yeomans & Partners, Ltd., St. Maryle- 5.990 


bone 
*C. P. Roberts & Co., Lfd., Holborn — . 2a32 
Architect’s comparable estimate, 85, 670, 


Construction of road and sewer at Woodberry 
Down estate, Stoke Newington :— 
eo J. Anderson, Poplar «. £9,996 
& C. French, Ltd., Buckhurst Hill . 9,105 
a Wimpey & Co., Lid., Hammer- 
smith «- 9,100 
George Bell “& Son, Ltd., Tottenham ... 8,954 
Holland & Hannen and Cubitts, Ltd., 
Westminster... .. 8,741 
Whittaker Ellis, Ltd., “Westminster . 8,716 
Fitzpatrick & ‘Son (Contractors), 0 
Bethnal Green . he 8,690 
*Ernest Knifton Ltd., Edmonton ... 7,920 
Comparable estimate of director of housing 
and valuer is £8,700 


Construction of dwellings at Tharle-rd., 
Wandsworth, comprising 97 flats with laundry, 
lifts, clubroom and perambulator sheds :— 
William Harbrow, Ltd., Bermondsey... £196,339 
The Demolition ‘& Construction Co., 

Ltd., Westminster . 195,372 
J. Garrett & Son, Ltd. Wandsworth |. 190,669 
Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd., Isling- 


of on 188,421 
P. Roberts & Co., “Ltd., Holborn « 187,000 
Rice & Son, Ltd., Lambeth 185,245 


Gee, Walker & ‘Slater, Ltd., “West- 
minster 7m 

Halse & Sons, Ltd., Woolwich | 181,950 
E. H. Smith (Croydon), Ltd., Croydon 176,330 
Stewart & Partners, Ltd., Paddington 175,643 

*Leslie & Co., Ltd., Kensington pas 173,126 
Comparable estimate of appointed ‘architects 

is £182,800. 


Construction of superstructure of three five- 
storey blocks of flats at Tabard- 7: estate ex- 
tension (Mermaid Court wh outhwark :— 
Rice & Son, Ltd., Lambeth £237,132 
Walter Lawrence & Son, Ltd., Finsbury 233;865 
wbone & Partners, Lid., St. Maras 


J. Gleeson, “Ltd. “Cheam 


182,844 


Premios & Co., Ltd., Westminster 230,060 
E. Clarke & Sons, Ltd., Addlestone ... 229,345 
Balt Beddal] & Co., Ltd., Lambeth ... 228, 
Simms, Sons & ‘Cooke, “ltd. 
Vn cntarinater aoe m 228,689 
Tersons, Ltd., Finsbury a 228,540 
Y. J. Lovell & Son Lid, Paddington ng 10 


Harry Neal, lids St. Maryleb one 
G. E: Wallis & Sons, aes Westminster 226,372 


Wates. Ltd., Croydo: 4,474 
Thomas & Edge, Ltd., Woolwich 221,895 
*Speirs, Ltd,, Westminster . 18, 


9 
spenee “architects” comparable estimate is 
£228,74 


pte eI at. Buckland-st. site, Shoreditch, 
of two blocks and part of block of “dwellings : — 
F. G. Minter, Ltd., Westminster . £149,500 
bf Lawrence & Sons, Ltd., Fins- 

bur. ..- 146,600 


Hariy Neal, Ltd., St. Marylebone .. 144,356 
William Moss & Sons, Ltd,, Crigkle- 

143.729 

Rewer Bros., Ltd., Tottenham 142,775 

Tersons, Ltd., Finsbury A « 142,337 
Sir Lindsay Parkinson & Co., “Ltd 

Holborn ooo 144,971 
*Gee, Walker & Slater, Did, s West: 

minster 140,954 


The comparable estimate’ of appointed archi- 
tects, Lewis Solomon & Son, is £146,340 


Installation of wiring and fittings for electric 
lighting, etc., in 336 dwellings at Downham 
estate, Lewisham :— 


Buchanan & uw. a. a 
minster be .. £10,166 
Evans & Shea. “Ltd., "Romfo 10,057 


Archibald Saville & Co., Lid. “TLimbeti 9,943 
Haines & Sheppard, Ltd., E.C.2 7,647 
E. & C. Champion, Sutton . woe, Flee 
Electric Contracts (London), SEG 
Westminst 7,436 
Holliday & ‘Son (Electrical). “Ltd., West- 
minster ... 7,330 
Samuel Reed & Sons. “Ltd., “Bermondsey 7,243 
J. L. Shadwell, Kingston: -upon-Thames 7,173 
J. H. Plant, Ltd., Westminster . 6,645 


The London’ Electricity Board (Southern 


sub-Area), Lewisham * 6,158 
og engineer’s comparable “estimate ’ is 


Erection at, Harold Hill, Essex, of 305 houses 
and 24 flats in two-storey ‘building 'S :— 
Fea Bates & Son, Ltd., Harold Wood £501,766 
. T. Rowley (London). Ltd., ‘Totten- 
m 476,843 


ha ee 
John Laing & Son, Ltd., Mill Hill se 471,252 


F. Troy & Co., Lid., uthwark.... 
W. J. Simms,’ Sons’ & Cooke, Ltd., aver 
Westminster .. Pe jee ps 
Wares, ve s,Norbary w. 3 
ic nar ostain estminster ae 4601 
A. E. Symes, Ltd., Stratford... ase 464°380 
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Gee, Walker & Slater, Ltd., West- 
minster x mala «. 454,979 
ersons, Ltd., “Finsbur y 449,807 


*Sir Lindsay Parkinson & Co., Lid., 
Holborn 448,116 
Comparable estimate of director of " housing 

and valuer is £463,188. 


Erection at Oxhey, Hertfordshire, of 261 houses 
a4 24 flats in two-storey buildings :— 

. J, Gleeson, Ltd., Cheam ... £446,072 

E H. Smith (Croydon), Ltd., Croydon 420,540 


Chas, §. Foster & Sons, Loughton ... 418,980 
The Bunting Construction .» Ltd., 
Lambeth we 418,120 
C. Miskin & Sons, Ltd., St. Albans poe 
C. F. Kearley, Lid., Chiswick 416,293 
Rowley Bros., Ltd., Tottenham ... 416,128 


Allen Fairhead & Sons, Ltd., Enfield 415,858 
Kent x. Sussex Contractors, Ltd., 
Sideu . ae «» 415,280 
Gee, Waiker & Slater, “Ltd. st 
minster a aoa oak 
meee Simms, “Sons & Cooke, Ltd., 
Westminster  ... ..... 403,639 
Comparable estimate of director of "housing 
and valuer is £411,180. 


External painting of dwellings, South-eastern 
district, Groups A to G inclusive: Becontree 
district and Groups A, C, D and F, Southern 
district: *Sprayway, Ltd., St Marylebone ; 
Groups B and E, Southern district : *Painting & 
Maintenance Contractors, Ltd. (Total expendi- 
ture, £37,267.) 

GLondon (Admiralty).—Killingholme, Repairs 
to jetty, Lincoln & Hull Water Transport Co., 
Ltd., 196, Hizh-st., Hull. 

{London (Air Ministry). —Contracts to value of 
£500 or over for week ended October 8. Painting 
work: West Midlands Erection Co., Ltd., Willen- 
hall, Staffs; Geo. Jones & Son (Contractors), 
Ltd.. Liverpool, 6. General maintenance work: 
J F. Booth & Son, Banbury, Oxon; Geo. 
Foster (Contractors), Ltd.. Broadway, Worcs; 
Haymills (Contractors). Ltd., London, W.5. 
Building work: Linx Peak, Warrington. 

London (M.0.W.).—Contracts placed by 
M.O.W. for week ended October 1:— 

London: Kensington Palace, Alterations, E. H. 
Smith- (Croydon), Ltd. illesley-rd., Croydon. 
Cambs: Hereward School, March, Additional 
classrooms, P. Dockerill, Ltd., Litt!eport-st., 
Kings Lynn, Norfolk. Ches: Chester Secondary 
School, Tattenhall, Hutted accommodation, 
Cartwright Bros, (Little Sutton), Lid., Little 
Sutton, Wirral. Derbys: M.N.I., High-st., 
Eckington, Local office accommodation, Arthur 
F. White. 198, Derby-rd., Chesterfield. Gloucs: 
Senior Mixed School, Kingsholm, Temporary 
school building, | Western Estates (Lawes 
Cherry), Ltd., ‘“‘ Fairholme,’’ Montpelier-dr., 
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Cheltenham; Redborough School Sioned, Pan 2 
porary school building, Espley & Co o tte 
igh-t.. Evesham. Inverness-shire : ee ‘Smee 
Lochmaddy, ea and additions, Ross s 
MacKenzie, 28, t. James-st., Stornowa 
Kent: Automatic Telephone Exchange, Sand- 
wich, Erection, Operative Builders and Decora- 
tors, Ltd., 16-18, Park-la., Birchin ton. Lancs : 
Cork Camp, Cork Airfield, Cork-in-Cartmel, 
Adaptations for British and Polish living accom- 
modation, Nicholson & Wright, Ltd., Cable-st., 
Lancaster. Midda: Government — buildin 
Willow Tree-la., Yeading, Alterations to build- 
ings, E. H. Burgess, Ltd., Gt. West-rd., Brent- 
ford; Woodlands-av,, Eastcote, Reinstatement 
of ground, Lea Valley Demolition & Excavation 
Co. d 9, Victoria-st., §S.W.1. Staffe: 
Primary School, Hamstead. West _Bromwich, 
Kitchen and dining-room, George Linnecor & 
Son, Ltd., 1546, Newton Flow, Birmingham. 
Surrey : Telephone Exchange, Creydon, Altera- 
tions, E. H. Smith (Croydon), Ltd., 48, Willes- 
ley-rd., Croydon. yore Secondary Mod. 
School, Brsdeerete,, Temporary_ school 
building, J . Petty & P eSiples). Ltd., Manor- 


hip 
q Landen ‘(war Dept.).—Works contracts placed 
by War Dept. for week ended October 1:— 
Yorks: Building work, E. Barker, Ltd., Hull. 
Surrey : Building work, Universal Housing Co., 
a, Rickmansworth. Oxon: Building work, 

¢. Carter a Ltd., Oxford. Hgnts : 
Painting work, Beaumont & Sons, ‘Lon- 
don, E.3. Essea : ‘sehdentie W. & J. Glossop, 
Lid., Hammersmith, W.6. ‘London: Painting 
work, W. T. Pickering & Son, Watford. London : 
Painting work, Clark & Fenn, Clapham, S.W.4. 
Sussex : Painting work, F. Labbett & Sons, } Not- 


tingham. Merioneth : Roadwork, Bituminous 
Surfacing, Ltd., Manchester. Warwick; Road- 
work, W. & z Glossop, Ltd., York. ” Ches. : 


Building work, Boultons (Bebington), td., Wir- 
rd; Miscellaneous, J. Rimmer & Son, Ltd., 
Liverpool. 

Manchester.—New oil dock at Eastham, for 
x Canal Co.: *Sir Alfred McAlpine & Son, 

Hooton. 

eo ee —12 houses at St. Cuth- 

bernare, Architect, F. M. Dryden, 6, Market- 
Newcastle: *Rochester & Kirk, Ltd., Laner- 

ae Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Northfleet.—Eight flats ‘and eight bungalows 
on New House Farm estate, for U.D.C. @. EB. 
Clay & Partners and N. Gill: *The North Kent 
Construction Ba hone ne. £15,408 

Northumbe! ew County Mixed Schoot 
at South — miivths for E.C. County Archi- 
tect, W. W. Tasker, County Hall, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne : *Direct Labour, £120,000. 

Oswestry.—12 houses at’ St. 
R.D.C.: *F. Roberts & Son, £16,591. 

Pwitheli.—Six houses at Gaenon sb, for T.C.: 
*S. Owens, Penrhos, £7,632. 

Scottish Special Housing Association.—Con- 
tracts placed August 9 to September 14:— 

Site Servicing. 


Bellsdyke, Airdrie (46 Weir) 
Co., Ltd., ilbao-st., 


a, for 


A. M. Tweedie & 
thon Fencing. 
Livingstone-st., Clydebank (8 Whitson-Fair- 
hurst), Barnet & Morton, Lid., High-st., Kirk- 
caldy, Fencing and roadway. Netherthird, Ayr- 
shire (106 Weir). Ayr County Council per G@. 

Black & Sons, Cumnock, Water service pipes. 
Stockethill, Aberdeen (96 ‘Swedish Timber), Wm. 
May, 127, West North-st., Aberdeen, Altera- 
tions, fitting knockers, etc. Mill-rd., Bothwell 
(2 Traditional), Louden & Inglis, Calder-st., 
Coatbridge, All trades. Stoneyburn, West 
Lothian (24 Traditional), Barnet & Morton, 
192, High-st., Kirkcaldy, Fencing. Bank-st., 
Irvine (114 Orlit), Seottish Gas re? Irvine 
District. Gas services. Crosshill & Meadows, 
Campbeltown (100 Weir), Scottish Gas Board 
Greenock Group, Campbeltown, Supplying. lay: 
ing and connecting gas service piping. 
hall, Glasgow (194 Weir), Wm. Prentice & San, 
61-63, London-st., Larkhall, Railings. Tory: 
-_ Glasgow (192 Weir), Wm Prentice & Son, 

. London-st., Larkhall, Railings. Town- 
feat Coatbridge (64 Weir), Robert Rome & 
Sons, 20, Woodside-av., Rutherglen, Plumber. 
Gateside, Douglas (188 Atholl), Barnet & Mor- 
ton, L 192, High-st., Kirkcaldy, Division 
fencing. ” Riddochhill, Blackburn (300 Weir), 
Barnet & Morton, Ltd., 192, High-st., Kirkcaldy, 
Division fencing. Watling- st., Motherwell (94 
Cellular Concrete), A. M. Tweedie & Co., Ltd., 
44-50, Bilbao-st:. Glas ow, Supplying and erect. 
ing clothes poles. elton-rd., Mauchline (76 
Traditional), Hay & Anderson, Broomhill 
Farm, Kilwinning, Boundary fencing. Kello- 
holm, Se ccrs (100 Weir), Geo. Shankland & 
Sons, 8, Main-st.. Kirkconnel, Division fencing. 


Foundations. 
Belvedere Wood, Bathgate (50 Weir), S.S.H.A., 


Ltd., Foundations. Carskeoch, Patna (50 
Weir), S.S.H.A., Ltd., Foundations. Nether- 
third, Cumnock’ (106 Weir),. S.S.H.A., Ltd., 


Foundations. 
Site Servicing. 

Oakley, Fife (150 Weir) a We Ltd., Sur- 
facing ‘of roads; foot paths, ete Milton of 
Campsie (4 Trad., 26 Orit), 8.S.H.A., Ltd Site 
servicing. 

ouse_Erection., 

Polkemmet, West Lothian, S.S.H.A., Ltd., 

Conversion of camps to emergency dwellings. 
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Maintenance. 
Crottheed, Fauldhouse (96 Timber), 
Chalmers, 9, Bridge-st., 


Wm. 
Fauldhouse, Renailing 
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ENROL NOW 


SUBSCRIPTION £4.4.0 p.a. 
LONDON RESION—37 AREAS 
And ever 60 PROVINCIAL BRANCHES 





"Phone or write: 
Secretary : 
26, Gt. Ormond St., Holborn, W.C.1 


Tel.: CHAncery 7583 (4 lines) 
Telegrams: ‘‘ EFEMBE, Holb, London "* 


The address of your Branch Secretary 
will be forwarded. 
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weather boarding. Forth, Lanarkshire (118 
Timber), The Scottish Roofing Co., 975, Gallow- 
gate. lasgow, Roof covering. ‘Cowdenbeath 
(22 Weir), Kelty (9 Weir), Halbeath (8 Weir), 
Robertson & Son, 47, Chalmers-st., Dunfermline, 
External pointer. Plean, Stirlingshire ~ wer). 
M. Baxter, Ltd., 28, "Market-st., Kilsyth, Ex: 
ternal painter. Townend, Dumbarton (3 Weir), 
James soCpghea. Bonhill, Alexandria, Exter- 
nal painter, Bridge of Weir (2 Weir), Cowan & 

Stewart, 9, Wellmeadow-st., Paisley, Ertonsl 
painter. Neilston (2 Weir), Cowan & Stewart, 
9, Wellmeadow-st., Paisley, External painter. 
Kirkintilloch (5 Weir), Robert White & Son, 33, 
Townhead, Kirkint ilioch, External ainter. 
Hillhead Hostel, Kirkintilloch (50 Hut Adapta- 
tion), Robert White & Son, 33,. Townhead, 
Kirkintilloch, External painter. Balloch Hostel, 
Balloch ( Hut Adaptations), James 
McClughan,_ Bonhill, Alexandria, External 
painter. Crosshouse, Ayrshire (2 wer): 
G. & A, Anderson & Son, Byres Doch, Kil- 
winning, External ainter. Pathhead, > 
shire (5 Weir), Bas irter (10 Weir), Alexan 

McKerracher, 119, Main-st., Prestwick, Exter- 
nal ey Dean-av., Dundee (2 Weir), Wm. 
Berrick-st., Dundee, External painter. 
Snomoid.” Phase 1 of Herries-rd. Omnibus 
Garage, for T.C.: *Fletcher & Co. (Contractors), 
Ltd., £30,314; 16 houses at Parsons Cross 
Estate: *A. G. Redmile, Ltd., Sheffield, 


£19,946. 

South Shields.—Kitchen/dining-rooms, for 
E.C., at St. Bedes and St. Gregory schools : 
*Milton Swales, Ltd., Imeary-st., South Shields. 

Sterlingshire.—Territorial_ Association head- 
quarters at Laurieston, Falkirk. Wilson & 
Wilson, eg and ‘quantity surveyors, 39, 
Vicar-st., Falkir . Ramsey & Sons, Pol- 
mont, Siirliueshite, (Cost £12,000.) 

Stokesley. —16 houses at North-rd., for R.D.C. 
Architect, J. R. Wetherell (L.), Hutton Rudby, 
arm: *R. Bailey & Son, 15a, Denmark-st., 
Middlesbrough. 

Stretford.—38 flats at Firs Farm site, for T.C.: 
tHampson & Kemp, Ltd., Bi 

Wellington (Salop). —Eight houses at Lawley 
for R.D.C.. J. Brian Cooper (F.), architect. 

uantities by Walter B. Bond. F.R.LC.S8., 3, 

ewhall-st.. Birmingham. *Warren Baxter & 
Co., Ltd., Wolverhampton. 











Ventilator 


IN USE 


9 
P. 
Boyle's -s7s,- 
OVER TWO MILLION 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON 


VENTILATING ENGINEERS 


98, HERRIES STREET, KILBURN LANE, W.10 
Tel.: LADbroke 2879 


WOOD BLOCK 
FLOORS 


STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. 


Victoria Works, 
Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, S.W.18 




















Whitley 
sons, at 
pag Council Offices : 


Ltd., 
Tyne 2, 56 10,87 


G 


Bros., 


October 14 1949 


Bay.—14 dwellings for aged_per- 
Seatonville West, for U.D. E. 
*M. J. Liddell & Co., 
a North-rd., Newcastle-upon- 


"Worcester. a caeuiotion works at Henwick 
rove Teachers’ Training College: *Bushell 
12, Pierpoint-st., Worcester, £7,275. 
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BUILDINGS in course of ERECTION 
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LOWEST RATES 


Head Offices: 

55, LEADENHALL ST., LONDON, E.C.2 
45, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL 
Chief Administration: 

7, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
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BROAD-ACHESON 


VIBRATED CELLULAR BLOCKS 


INCREASE thermal insulation 
REDUCE building costs 
for cavity and partition walls 
BROAD & CO. LTD. 4 SOUTH WHARF, 


PADDINGTON, W.2. PADdington 909! 








te ESSEX STEEL 
SCAFFOLDING ~. 


SMART'S LANE, 
LOUGHTON, ESSEX 
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TEL.: LOUGHTON 295 
SALES HIRE 
ERECTION CRADLES 





























WATerloo 5474 
“Three Generations of Building” 
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BUILDERS 
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& ENGINEERS 


CAMBERWELL 


34 & 35, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C1 
Tel. : CHAmcery 7901-3 
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